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Here is the fourth issue of No Quarter, just in time for the 2009 Calgary Anarchist bookfair (6 th annual I think). This 
issue has several reprints, including Doug Imrie's short but good article on the Illegalists, and S. Laplage’s 
translation of Alexandre Jacob’s Why I Was A Burglar. It has a couple of pieces from a new contributor N.N. about 
two radicals from the English revolution. It has a long interview with Alex of Past Tense and the South London 
Radical History Group, a longish meditation on dreams and knots by me and reviews. I’m glad the zine got done. 

As No Quarter #4 is about to go to press (well photo copy anyway), the study of radical and anarchist history has 
had a very bad week. Franklin Rosemont, poet, artist, historian, and co-founder of the Chicago surrealist group, 
died on Sunday April 12. He was 65. The following day, April 13, Diego Camacho better known by his nom-du- 
plum Abel Paz, died age 87. Bom in 1921 in Almeria, Diego was a longtime anarchist revolutionary, veteran of the 
Durruti Column in the Spanish revolution, and historian. He is perhaps best known for his recent book Durruti in 
the Spanish Revolution, published in English by AK Press. These were two men for whom history was not an 
academic discipline but rather something alive and dangerous. This issue is dedicate to their memories and I hope 
in some very small way to continue their work. 

Ongoing as this zine comes out is the protracted skirmishes, rioting, resistance, whatever you want to call it, in 
Greece. It stems from the police murder of Alexandras Grigoropoulos on December 8 th , 2008. Largely anarchist, 
and overwhelmingly anti-authoritarian and anti-political, much of Athens burned in December, with uprisings, riots 
and occupations throughout the rest of the country (as well as solidarity actions throughout Europe and the rest of 
the world). Things settled down over Christmas but heated up again in January and resistance has been heated since 
then. The revolt has taken the form of prison revolts, attacks on the police and police stations, attacks on chain 
stores and communist party offices, university occupations, militant labor activities (especially among migrant 
workers), riots etc. Truly inspiring. 

There is unrest throughout the world. Food riots are increasingly widespread, and seem to be broadening beyond 
the demand for affordable food. Throughout North America there seems to be growing militancy. There is 
simmering anger in the Bay area in the wake of the January 1 st , 2009 police murder of black youth Oscar Grant. 
Protests turned to riots, and tension and hatred of the police are widespread. ELF, ALF, and other militant direct 
action earth and animal liberation attacks are ongoing despite even more Green Scare arrests. There seems to be 
some murmurs of resistance to the waves of evictions in this current recession. Resistance to the 2010 Olympics in 
Vancouver is continuing across Canada. And Obama seems to be trying to start another Barbary war, this time with 
Somali pirates. All in all it may be an interesting summer. 

For me radical history means history that is allied with these struggles, that has something to add to these struggles. 
Fetishizing or retreating into the past is a danger, but so is forgetting the past. This zine hopes to contribute to that 
sort of radical history. History as an ally of the insurgent imagination. History as a kick in the ass and a reminder of 
what is at stake. History that is as much a part of our arsenal as molotovs and wire cutters. That’s the hope anyways. 
Hope you enjoy the zine. ^ Apri , 2009 

captainmissionismycopilot@hotmail.com 
anarchistpirates. blogspot. com 
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Fevered Dreams, Restless Sleep 

‘The world is linked by invisible knots” 

-Athanasius Kircher, Magneticum naturae regnum (1667) 

I 

I can imagine knots that bind present to past, past to future. Sometimes speculative 
knots; slip knots maybe. They tend to slip away as you follow the thread to its source, 
like a sweater unraveling, all that is left is a pile of wool that you must knit again. 

Did that really happen? Is the past knowable (or the present)? We all stumble around 
half asleep, grasping at fleeting specters of half-remembered dreams. Why have so many 
of our dreams turned to nightmares? 

II 

Sometimes the past is like a noose tightening around our necks. The logic of events in the past playing out in the 
present, their logic unstoppable. We are gasping for air. There are many types of knots; some are tied by hangmen. 

I awake sweating from a nightmare of no agency; of history driven by impersonal forces. We are all passive 
spectators, passive victims. History is a stream of holocausts, prison camps, clearcuts, cops and burning books. The 
world is a giant parking lot, prison complex, charnel house, death camp. Sometimes this grey vision can't be driven 
from my mind. 

“If you want a vision of the future, imagine a boot stomping on a human face - forever” - George Orwell 

III 

Sometimes the past is like something you just miss out of the comer of your eye. Like a ghost; my wrist is bound to 
his/hers/its. Is it a person or an impersonal thing? 

I hear whispers in my ear. Is it Anna Trapnel, singing prophetess of the Fifth Monarchists, sensation of the English 
Revolution, accused witch, defiant accuser of the Lord Protector Oliver Cromwell, of priests and politicians, of all 
worldly authority? Surely her voice would be so loud my ears would ring. Or Abeizer Coppe - libertine, ranter, 
revolutionary - swearing in my ear. Or James Naylor, early Quaker prophet, blasphemer, who rode an ass into 
Bristol in imitation (or was it more than that) of Jesus. Can I hear him screaming as they bore out his tongue? 

Is it.. Athanasius Kircher, Jesuit priest, hermeticist, alchemist whispering the hidden meaning of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. The real truth. 

Or Doctor John Dee, alchemist mathematician, and astrologer to Queen Elizabeth I of England, traveling through 
time to this strange future, invisible in astral form (like in Derek Jarman's Jubilee); or surrealist Marcel Duchamp 
slipping through time like in a scifi novel (The Dream Years by Lisa Goldstein for instance), poetic advisor to some 
imaginal revolution still on the tips of our... tongues? brains? dreams? 

The voice is maddening in my ears. It whispers secrets that I can’t quite make out, urgently, perhaps the world 
hangs in the balance. As I struggle to awakeness the voice slips away... But there is again: 

Is it Ned Ludd offering enticements to smash my computer and perhaps a cell phone tower or two? Or Isabelle 
Eberhardt, somewhere in North Africa wandering as a dervish. Has she reached into the future in a hashish induced 
dream? What secret will she reveal, and why? Why me? What is this tie that binds together over a span of a 
hundred years? 

Or is it Robin Hood (one of many) in the greenwood, stealing from the rich (if not often giving to the poor), killing 
foresters, poaching, living the life (“a merry life and a short one”). Perhaps the tailor elected Robin Hood in 
Edinburgh 1561 (in defiance of an ordinance prohibiting the customary Robin Hood games associated with 
festivals, especially the May games) who lead a riot and was crowned Lord of Inobedience. Or Robert Kett, who 
helped turn a summer carnival in 1549 into insurrection and held parliament beneath a ceremonial oak tree. They 
fought off an army of 14,000. 
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An anonymous maroon, a runaway slave, living in a bush community in Suriname (perhaps fighting the Dutch as 
illustrated by William Blake*), or a Quilombo in Brazil, or with Queen Nanny in Jamaica. Or fighting with Nat 
Turner, or John Brown, in the Haitian revolution, the worlds first (only?) successful slave rebellion (and the U.S. 
has never stopped punishing Haiti for it in 200 years). Or perhaps a runaway slave of a different era in the biggest 
slave rebellion of them all, fighting with Spartacus. 

Is it Tecumseh, or Gabriel Dumont, or Zora Neale Hurston, or Phoolan Devi, or Mary Read, or Isadora Duncan^ 
Yes, Isadora Duncan I can make out the faint sounds of her agile feet, the flutter offer flowing robes (covering' 
scandalously little). I weep at the beauty of her dancing, although I've never seen it, except perhaps in dreams. 

Sl Whi M PC r r !n my ™'* h bittCr? Angry? Wr ° nged? ,S i[ lhe collective v oice of the many hanged at Tyburn 
2St Me ?‘ Cine Hat? S ° manynam f less that died resist ' n g in the Warsaw Ghetto, in the Indict wars, residential 
2 m l ' PnS0 " S ' s,ave u P nsin 8 s ’ the Spanish revolution, Paris commune, German revolution 

d Munich commune (was that Rosa Luxembourg's scream before they killed her and dumped her in the river*?) 

SvSIS d H-M ,tod h eVOlUtl ° n and ? be " i0n - EvCTy Witch bumed at the stake > ev ery womfn killed by a lover or 
now no l d h ' dre f n ’ h ° w man y murder snicides week upon week...), every homophobic murder. I plug my ears 
now, no longer wanting to hear the secret this voice or voices may reveal. It does no good, they are in my head 

sincere wL £? ' h ‘ y W '" ^ P0 " 0k *' *’ m ” y Ctm ~ (and 1 ^ lhis “M" 

IV 

W.th Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker we can imagine a sailors hydrarchy. Our dreams are filled with sailors' 
knots, and pirates, mutineers, slave rebellions; ships spreading the blight of trade and capitalism, imperialism and 
slavery, Christa,ty and small pox, and radical ideas: Liber*. 6galit6, fratemi*, insuSon llinEism^- 
Afncanism Utopian ships like Marcus Garvey’s Black Star Line. Whalers knee deep in gore, hunting to extinction 
Commercial fishing trawlers stripmining the ocean. Slavers. Ships transporting rebels thieves riffraff from Rrifflin 

BomI el R d ? ‘i e Cari ?r ’ North Australia - Ships of escaped M^XS "mplXm 

Botnay Bay to Timor. Salvagers and wreckers, especially residents of the Isles of Scilly (a stereotype, I know, but 

(Robert WeriTriT^f Shl if Spr ® ad "! 8 radlcal visions of Christianity. Quaker preachers, radical black preachers 

revrf m 2 W l d A u m /t r m ce)m the Canbbean fomenting slave rebellions, exiles from the defeatedEnglish 
revolution, Anne Hutchinson s antinomianism in Massachusetts. g 

riZ U e ^°. at ’ chief of a gang of Hudson river pirates. Tall ships on the Hudson sailing past Frederich 

Church s studio bringing commerce and darkening his dreams. Later Pete Seeger sang the old Hudson river sones 
^a shanues, pirate bdads, but he also helped build the sloop Clearwater and campled to ^T^he Hudson 

Jlvant* ? Ue 1° h Jr passl0n and the passion of man y others ’ md also that the factories had movfd on the more 

^ ““ 6ra * “* •*“ «“ » »!»*. or « 

R "“’ 5 ^ 0ra “ °' M * , " !y ' s “ “**• Banholomcw 

2^2122 right Wi "f V s sense) dreams 0f living 0n ships in National waters dodging taxes and laws 

Hubhiri hSrS- Ve f rS ,'° n u 6 P ‘ rat V epUbliC ’ 3 republic ofsails ’ without ^0 sails presumably I believe L Ron 
J"*"? . Sc ' entol °gy ship when he had warrants in too many countries. Too bad they didn't sink, or fall prey 

nvfnl 'f. S f a 2 u 3 micro ' natlon founded on a former anti-aircraft instillation, basically two giant concrete * 
pylons 6 miles off the coast off Suffolk,England. Abandoned since WWII, it was claimed by Paddy Rov Bates an 
eccentric ex-military officer with connections to the SAS. Later The Pirate Bay, Sweden's premiere peer-to peer 
ant,-copyright shit disturbers claimed to want to buy it and put their servers there. Didn't happen though ^ 

Sink t 8 the ' Cdandic Whalin « Fleet - ^ Sea Shepherd, taking on Whalers and the Seal slaughter in 
Canada (and now with a show on Animal Planet!?!). Also, one of the best flags ever The Exxon Valdez and a 
million other oil spills. Ships carrying the lumber of clearcut old growth forest, or so mmy Xr^caLI 
2"“* ““ C “ d « Killing «o, )s ,, ms of 














The New York conspiracy of 1741: sailors, soldiers, thieves and slaves from Africa, the Caribbean, and Ireland 
The outcasts of the nations of the earth” plotting to bum New York to the ground, especially the forts Secret ’ 
meering places on the wharfs, waterfront taverns. They took oaths of solidarity, to be their own masters. There were 
too many gentlemen and too much work. They plotted to turn the world upside down, were only partially 
successful and many were killed for their troubles, including 13 Africans burned at the stake. 

1775 Liverpool sailors insurrection against the shipowners, especially the slave ships owners. Wage dispute turns to 
stnke turns to nots resulting in time arrests. When word spreads sailors storm the prison, smash windows, bum 
documents, free prisoners. Emboldened the strike spreads from ship to ship. They steal a lot of guns and 
ammunition. Ihen horse to pull cannons off the slavers and then they start blasting the exchange building. They 

fromTondon 6 ^ “ sIave Sh ' P ° WnerS ' After near, y a week the insurrection is put down by dragoons 


Dark dreams of genocide sh ips, Columbus coming to the new world to bring conquest and death So 
dead over the next five hundred plus years. 


many millions 


“Columbus arrived in America without papers. Don't we all secretly wish he had been deported right away?” - 
Guillermo Gomez-Pefla 

Dreams of death, and gold, and priests, and disease. Dreams of Tupac Amaru, before the dead rapper, or the 
guerrilla movement, Incan King in what is now Peru who fought the Spanish and was killed. Of the Seminole Wars, 
maroons and Indians fighting back together. The Little Bighorn where Custer got his. Louis Riel, the Zapatista 
rebellion and the recent rebellion in Oaxaca (definitely not the first). The rubber wars in Brazil, Mapuche resistance 
in Chile, Ghost Dance, AIM, Wounded Knee, The trail of tears, residential schools. Oka, Gustafsen Lake. A million 
things I don’t know about Millions of names that will never be known, resisting. The history of the Americas is the 
history of the resistance and cultural survival of Indigenous peoples. 

V 

One last dream of ships... 

In our dreams we sing with Blake for Edward Despard, Irish revolutionary conspirator hanged in 1803, and his wife 
Catherine, black woman from Belize, prison reformer, revolutionary, abolitionist. Their conspiracy was hatched 
across the Atlantic, in England, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Belize and Ireland. Edward was radicalized as a member of the 
occupying army (he was a Colonel when he hanged), and his conspiracy was internationalist and anti-imperialist 
He wanted to overthrow the monarchy, establish a republic and end the empire. Perhaps his biggest crime was 
marrying a black woman. 

We sing too for Albert and Lucy Parsons eighty years later. Albert was a labor leader, anarchist, Haymarket martyr. 
Lucy survived him to become one of the great voices of Anarchist rebellion. Albert and Lucy married in 1871 but 
were forced to move to Chicago fleeing anti-miscegenation laws in Texas (and the KKK). Albert was hanged in 
1887. 


We sing: 

“Stampt with my signet are the swarthy children of the sun; 

“They are obedient, they resist not, they obey the scourge; 

“Their daughters worship terrors and obey the violent. 

“Now thou maist marry Bromion's harlot, and protect the child 
“Of Bromion's rage, that Oothoon shall put forth in nine moons time.” 
-William Blake, Visions of the daughters of Albion (1791). 

May our dreams always be filled with such songs. 


♦In Narrative of a Five Years Expedition against the Revolted Negroes of Surinam by John Gabriel Stedman 
(1796). 

♦Alberta Hospital Ponoka, a notorious institution where they imprisoned the disabled and people with mental 
health issues. They’ve given it a new sanitized name (The Centennial Centre for Mental Health and Brain Injury) 
but its function remains the same. 
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The “Illegalists” by Doug Imrie From Anarchy: a Journal Of Desire Armed , Fall-Winter, 1994-95 

It is idiotic that those who have figured things out are forced to wait for the mass of cretins who are blocking the 
way to evolve. The herd will always be the herd. So let's leave it to stagnate and work on our own emancipation 
(...) Put your old refrains aside. We have had enough of always sacrificing ourselves for something. The 
Fatherland Society and Morality have fallen (...) That's fine, but don't contribute to reviving new entities for us: 
the Idea, the Revolution, Propaganda, Solidarity: we don't give a damn. What we want is to live, to have the 
comforts and well-being we have a right to. What we want to accomplish is the development of our individuality in 
the full sense of the word, in its entirety The individual has a right to all possible well-being, and must try to attain 
it all the time, by any means..." (Hegot, an illegalist, writing to the anarchist journal Les Temps Nouveaux in 1903, 
on behalf of a "small circle" who shared his opinions.) 

Parallel to the social, collectivist anarchist current there was an individualist one whose partisans 
emphasized their individual freedom and advised other individuals to do the same. Individualist anarchist activity 
spanned the full spectrum of alternatives to authoritarian society, subverting it by undermining its way of life facet 
by facet. The vast majority of individualist anarchists were caught in the trap of wage labor like their collectivist 
comrades and the proletariat in general: they had to work for peanuts or starve. Some individualists rebelled by 
withdrawing from the economy and forming voluntary associations to achieve self-sufficiency. Others took the 
route of illegalism, attacking the economy through the direct individual reappropriation of wealth. Thus theft 
counterfeiting, swindling and robbery became a way of life for hundreds of individualists, as it was already for 
countless thousands of proletarians. The wave of anarchist bombings and assassinations of the 1890s (Auguste 
Vaillant, Ravachol, Emile Henry, Sante Caserio) and the practice of illegalism from the mid-1880s to the start of the 
First World War (Clement Duval, Pini, Marius Jacob, the Bonnot gang) were twin aspects of the same proletarian 
offensive, but were expressed in an individualist practice, one that complemented the great collective struggles 
against capital. The illegalist comrades were tired of waiting for the revolution. The acts of the anarchist bombers 
and assassins ("propaganda by the deed”) and the anarchist burglars ("individual reappropriation”) expressed their 
desperation and their personal, violent rejection of an intolerable society. Moreover, they were clearly meant to be 
exemplary , invitations to revolt. 

All of society's snares lay in wait for the illegalists, and to survive they were forced to make 
compromises, such as dealing with organized crime. They were constantly at risk of being set up by informers and 
agents provocateurs. When their nearly inevitable arrests occurred, some made deals with the cops and turned in 
their friends; others did long prison terms. In France the laws were draconian then. Prisons were much worse and 
the penal colonies were basically death camps (1). The guillotines were constantly supplied with fresh meat. 
Hundreds of illegalists were imprisoned. Many abandoned their anarchist politics,degenerating to the point where 
they behaved in a completely mercenary way. What started out as a revolt against bourgeois society usually turned 
into a purely economic affair, reproducing the cycle of "crime" and repression. 

Marius Jacob was one of the foremost exponents and practitioners of anarchist illegalism in pre-war 
France. He was bom to working class parents in Marseilles on Sept. 27, 1879. After finishing school he went to sea 
to train as a sailor. His sailing included a long voyage along the west coast of Africa. At 16 he had to abandon his 
life as a sailor for health reasons, and returned to France. By then he had already been introduced to the anarchist 
milieu by a friend, and became an anarchist. Soon after, in 1896, at the end of the period of "propaganda by the 
deed" in France, he was set up by an agent provocateur who procured explosives for then snitched him off. He was 
sentenced to six months' imprisonment at age 17. After his release, the police systematically visited each of his 
employers and got him fired. Together with two anarchist friends be hatched a scheme to pass himself off as a 
senior police officer, and carried out a fake raid on a pawnshop in Marseilles in May, 1899. He then traveled to 
Spain and Italy. Upon his return to France he was arrested in Toulon, then imprisoned in Aix-Ia-Provenec. He 
escaped and turned to illegalism on a full-time basis. 

Around 1900, Jacob formed a band of anarchist illegalists who specialized in burglaries and fencing 
stolen goods. The band was based in Paris but operated throughout France, as well as in Italy and Belgium. The 
band was weII-organized and very professional. The members' activities fell into three main categories: the scouts, 
who went from town to town looking for homes whose owners were absent and collected the information necessary 
to make the break-ins function flawlessly; the burglars, with a set of first-rate tools at their disposal, valued at 
10,000 francs (easily $2500); and a fencing operation to sell the loot. Jacob persuaded some of the members to 
contribute ten percent of their take to anarchist propaganda efforts; some, refused on individualist grounds, 
preferring to keep their share. The band stole only from "social parasites" like priests, the wealthy and military 






officers. They spared the poor and those whose occupations the considered useful, like doctors, architects and 
writers. By common agreement, murder was excluded as an option except in cases of legitimate self-defense. The 
band was armed. To minimize the, risk of violence, they perfected a system of door seats which they attached to all 
exits of the buildings they were "working” in, Jacob later admitted that he participated in 106 burglaries, whose 
take was estimated at 5 million francs (an estimate, by the way that Jacob considerably inflated). One of the most 
memorable break-ins was at the Cathedral of Tours, where the band stole 17th century tapestries valued at 200,000 
francs. They left behind a graffito: "All-powerful god, find your thieves!” 

In late 1903, three members of the band were caught in Abbeville by a cop, Provost, who was shot dead. 
The burglars escaped, but two were caught in a trap set for them in Paris, and this arrest led to the arrests of most of 
the members. After 18 months investigation by a magistrate, the trial of 23 out of. the 29 accused members began in 
March 1905. Most were found guilty: Jacob and Bour (who apparently killed Provost) were sentenced to hard labor 
for life in the penal colonies. Fourteen other members received sentences totaling 100 years. Another ten, among 
them Jacob's mother, were acquitted. Jacob was deported to the penal colony in the lies du Saint in January 1906 
and served twenty years, including 8 years 11 months in chains. Due to a campaign for his release organized 
primarily by his mother, he was released in 1925. He took up work as a traveling salesman, selling hosiery and 
clothing until his death by a deliberate morphine overdose on Aug. 28, 1954. The accounts of his friends show that 
Marius Jacob did not commit suicide out of despair, but out of a calm desire to avoid the infirmities of old age. 

Looking back on his experiences in 1948 Jacob observed: "I don't think that illegalism can free the 
individual in present-day society. If he manages to free himself of a few constraints using this means, the unequal 
nature of the struggle will create others that are even worse and, in the end, will lead to the loss of his freedom, the 
little freedom he had, and sometimes his life. Basically, illegalism, considered as an act of revolt, is more a matter 
of temperament than of doctrine, rhis is why it cannot have an educational effect on the working masses as a 
whole. By this, I mean a worthwhile educational effect 

Notes 

For good accounts of Jacob's life, see A. Sergeant's Un anarehiste de la belle epoque, Marius Jacob (Ed. Le Seuil, 

1950), Bernard Thomas' Jacob (Ed. Tchou) and Jacob's text of Sept. 1948, Souvenirs d'un demi-siecle. Richard 
Parry's The Bonnot Gang (Rebel Pr.) is an excellent account of the illegalist individualists whose actions followed 
Jacob's arrest by a mere five years. Highly recommended. Finally, The Art of Anarchy (Cienfuegos Pr.) contains 
magnificent illustrations by anarchist Flavio Costantini that portray the actions of Jacob's band and of other 
illegatists. 

1. For a good account of what the penal colonies were like, see Dry Guilliotine: Fifteen Years Among the Living 
Dead , Rene Belbenoit (E.P. Dutton, 1938) 


Why I Was A Burglar by Alexandre Jacob (reprinted from Fifth Estate #370, Fall 2005) 

“The right to live can't be begged for - it is taken.” 

In Paris, between 1900-03, Alexandre Jacob (1879-1954) and his comrades organized a group of 
anarchist burglars which carried out 156 break-ins before being caught. Their targets were the wealthy and the 
gang's project was to punish them by striking at their most sensitive organs, their wallet. Jacob and his friends 
were dubbed “Workers of the Night” by the sensationalist Paris press. These unusual robbers believed that theft 
should not be for personal gain, but an attack against the world of the powerful. Instead of becoming rich himself 
from the gang's enterprises, Jacob generously donated to anarchist causes. 

Jacob himself was captured on April 21, 1903, tried and sentenced to life imprisonment. His term was 
commuted to five years hard labor at the dreaded penal colony in French Guiana from which he repeatedly tried to 
escape, thus having his sentence extended. He was released 23 years later only due to the closing of the prison. 
Upon release Jacob lived an uneventful life until his suicide in 1954. 

Jacob made evident his contempt for bourgeois conventions at the conclusion of his 1903 trial in the 
statement to the court reprinted in part below. It was printed in 1999 by French publisher L'Insominaque, in a 
collection of Jacob's writings, and translated here by a [Fifth Estate] collective member living in Montreal, S. 
Laplage. 

Sirs: 

You know who I am - a rebel living on the fruits of my burglaries. Moreover, I set fire to several 
mansions and defended my freedom against attacks by the agents of power. 
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Since I don't acknowledge anyone’s right to judge me, I don’t implore your pardon or indulgence. You are 
the strongest! Do what you wish to me - send me to a penal colony or to the scaffolds, it doesn’t matter to me. But 
one last word before we part. 

Since you reproach me, above all, for being a thief, it would be useful to define theft... The more a person 
works, the less they earn; the less they produce, the more they benefit. Merit is not considered. Only the daring 
seize power and hasten to legalize their plunder. All is misconduct on one hand and idiocy on the other. Having 
these convictions, how could you expect me to respect this situation? 

One who sells liquor or owns a brothel gets rich while a genius dies in poverty on a hospital pallet. The 
baker kneads bread but has none; the shoemaker makes thousands of shoes, yet we see his toes; the weaver who 
makes stocks of cloth has none to cover themselves with; the mason who builds castles and palaces suffocates in a 
disgusting hovel. Those who produce nothing have everything. 

This situation can only create antagonism between the laboring and possessing - or idle - classes. This 
struggle ignites and hatred strikes its blows. Society only grants me three means for existing: work, begging, and 
theft. Work, far from repelling me, pleases me. People can’t do without work. What disgusts me is sweating blood 
and water for the alms that are called a salary and to create the wealth I would be deprived of. In other words, it 
disgusts me to participate in the prostitution of work. Begging is degradation, the negation of one's dignity. 
Everyone has a right to life's banquet. 

The right to live can't be begged for - it is taken. 

Theft is restitution, repossession. Instead of being cloistered in a factory, which is like being in a penal 
colony, rather than begging for what I have the right to, I prefer to rebel and relentlessly combat my enemies by 
making war on the rich, by attacking their possessions. Of course. I'm sure that you would have preferred that I 
submit to your laws. As a docile and weak worker, I would have created wealth in exchange for a miserable salary, 
and when my body was worn out and my brain dulled, 1 would die in some comer. Then you would call me an 
“honest worker”, instead of a “cynical bandit”. Using flattery, you would award me a medal of work. Priests 
promise paradise to their dupes; being less abstract, you offer them pieces of paper instead. 

Thank you so much sir, for so much kindness, so much gratitude. I prefer to be a cynic aware of my rights 
than an automaton. 

As soon as I began following my conscience, I became, without scruples, a thief. I don't give a damn 
about your so-called morality that approves respect for property as a virtue while proprietors are in reality the worst 
thieves. Consider yourselves lucky that this prejudice has become rooted with the ordinary people, as it's your best 
gendarme. Considering the law’s force, you have made this prejudice your most solid protector. But be careful - 
everything in its time. Everything built on trickery and force can be demolished by trickery and force. 

The people evolve every day. Understanding these truths, aware of their rights, every pauper, each beggar 
- meaning all your victims - having armed themselves with a crowbar, would charge your homes and take back 
their wealth, wealth that they created and that you have stolen. Do you think they would be unhappier? I doubt it. If 
they reflected upon the situation, they would prefer to run the risk instead of fattening you up while they moan in 
destitution. Prison... the penal colony... the scaffold! is what one would say. But what are these perspectives 
compared to the life of being a moron with unlimited suffering.... Even the gendarme and the police, your valets 
who, for the bones you give them to gnaw on, sometimes find death in the struggle they undertake against your 
enemies. 


Obstinate in your narrow selfishness, you remain skeptical about this vision, don't you? The people are 
afraid, you seem to say. We govern by fear and repression; if they scream, we'll throw them in prison; if they budge, 
we'll deport them to a penal colony; if they act we'll guillotine them! A bad calculation, sirs, believe me. The 
punishments you inflict aren't a remedy against acts of revolt. Repression, far from being a remedy, or even a 
palliative, only aggravates the problem. 


Punishments can only sow the seeds of vengeance and hatred. It’s a fatal cycle. Besides, ever since 
you ve been cutting off heads, ever since you’ve been filling up prisons and penal colonies, have you stopped the 
manifestations of hatred? Answer! Respond! The facts demonstrate your impotence. As for me, I knew full well 
that my conduct could only lead me to the penal colony or the scaffold. 

You must realize that this didn’t prevent my actions. If I stole, it was not a question of gain, but a question 
o principle, of a right. I preferred to conserve my liberty, my independence, my human dignity to becoming the 
artisan of my masters fortune. To be blunt, I preferred to steal than to be stolen from. 

. . , 0r < der t ° deStr l ° y “ eff f ct ’ one must destr °y Ae cause - lf there’s theft, it's because there is abundance on 

one hand and famine on the other; because everything belongs to a few. The struggle will only disappear when 
people will share their joy and their sorrow, their work and their wealth - when all belongs to everyone 

Revolutionary anarchist, I made my Revolution. 

For Anarchy. 
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This is an interview with Alex of Paste Tense and the South London 
Radical History Group. Conducted via email in early 2009. 


Can you say something about the history of Past Tense and the South London Radical History Group and 
maybe comment on who has been involved, their backgrounds, that sort of thing? 

From January 2003 we have organised various talks, open discussions, on many subjects, meeting usually in South 
London, first in the Use Your Loaf squatted centre in Deptford, later in the Pullens Estate, either at 56a Infoshop or 
the Pullens Centre. But we also roved farther afield, exploring the subversive past and present in radical history 
walks round Hammersmith, New Cross, Clerkenwell, Walworth, Camberwell, Bloomsbury, up the river Fleet, in 
Spitalfields, and more... 

The core who set the group up had known and worked together for several years, in broadly anarchist circles, since 
the anti-poll tax movement and before; in and out of v arious ongoing projects, from anti-fascism, squatted centres, 
subversive newspapers, to reclaim the streets, prisoners support and promoting fare-dodging on the tube. We shared 
a desire to create different ways of living, trying to help create a future without exploitation, meaningless work, 
class inequality and hierarchy; trying to also live a present as free of coercion and full of joy and love as we could. 
Before the History Group’s existence as such, we had co-operated on occasional projects or actions with a historical 
connection, as well as having been individually involved in producing ‘historically’ based material; often relating 
movements we were involved in to events of past times... 

The group has never had more than a skeletal existence... A core of 3 or 4 people, with a wider group of maybe 10 
or so regular attenders: one or more of us usually gave a talk, on a ‘subject’ they had researched or a struggle they 
had themselves experienced... Sometimes we invited outside speakers... We failed to maintain a regular schedule a 
lot of the time, because we got busy doing other things, personal or political, or sometimes just ran out of ideas for 
a while. In fact we have just decided to wind the Group up, as it has in effect fallen apart, and the main people 
involved are just too active in other areas of their lives. So this is kind of retrospective as an interview! 

Linked to the group is Past tense, a publishing project that has put out mainly pamphlets, leaflets and some maps, 
relating mostly to London rebellious history, but covering some wider topics. 

For a full list of our activities and texts, see the past tense website at 
www.past-tense.org.uk 

What do you mean by radical history? 

Well it’s an inadequate term: not only because ‘radical’ is a broad word meaning different things to different people, 
but because the meaning of ‘history’ depends on your viewpoint... ‘Radical history’ already existed as a 
description, meaning the study of mainly working class life, and working class or social movements that challenged 
society as it was organized with the aim of creating a more equal or just way of living. As opposed to the kind of 
history we often learn at school, lists of kings and their doings, wars between the rulers of countries, etc, which is 
very disconnected from our real lives and daily experiences. The South London Group used the term, though we 
weren’t very happy with it, to distinguish ourselves from that kind of history. But we never really saw ourselves as 
historians; the best activities of the group (some of which took place before it formally existed!) linked historical 
events with current issues or struggles, things we were involved in; we wanted to show the link between our daily 
life and dreams of change, and people who had acted similarly, had similar drives and dreams, in the past, maybe 
even in the same streets and spaces. ‘History’ to us is still going on, our own past experiences are as relevant as 
those of 17th century diggers or 19th century Chartists; again this differs to many historians or history groups, 
where the past is put in a box, and fixed, as something that’s over and done with. 

Your activities seem very rooted in your locality. Why is that important? 

Actually the initial actions that kick started the group linked South London with struggles or issues all over the 
world! Before the group formally existed some of its founders organised a demo at an exhibition in a major art 
gallery of the work of William Blake, who lived much of his life in South London, poet, engraver, radical, dreamer 
and mystic. The exhibition was sponsored by Glaxo Wellcome, the massive transnational pharmaceuticals 
company, at that time under pressure because they were blocking the supply of generic AIDS drugs to Africa, on 





profit grounds, which obviously meant abetting the misery and deaths of millions of people. The demo pointed out 
that Blake if he were here would have denounced Wellcome, they were the kind of entity he would have railed 
against. We dressed as characters from Blake, and read passages from his work, as well as handing our leaflets and 
talking to people going in... 

But to return to ‘the locality’, in reality we started talking about the localities we live in, but ended up traveling all 
over London, and in our discussions or publications have ranged even wider. But we do see something important 
about the places we inhabit. In terms of inspiration and making a connection between people in the past, a 
knowledge of the modem atmosphere and way of life of the area they lived in makes for a fuller picture. Often in 
London certain areas have maintained a social or economic stability for centuries, in terms of being centres of 
political or social rebelliousness, eg slums defying authority, areas where workers would gather to organize, or 
open spaces w here mass meetings, rowdy fairs would take place. Some of those areas retain an element of that 
spirit today, although as ever it is under pressure from gentrification, property prices, developers and the social 
engineering of the middle classes. Referring specifically to one area some of us have lived in, worked in, been 
active in (Walworth), it is inspiring to learn that where you have an anarchist Infoshop, 150 years before there was a 
Freethought Institute where politically conscious workers met to discuss social and political issues, organize 
campaigns, teach each other science and skills, and where they could read radical papers and books. Which bears a 
startling resemblance to the activites of the current infoshop... It helps to ground you, make you realize that you 
aren’t an isolated group of nutters, you’re part of a strand of ideas, action, counter-information, that descends 
through the years and has left its mark on the places we live in. Or to take another example, I researched the open 
spaces in South London saved by mass action from being enclosed and built on over the previous 400 years, parks, 
commons, woods; these are favourite places of mine, where me and friends spend many hours, and you can see 
them more fully if you realize that people rioted, burnt fences, fought police and developers, campaigned to keep 
them from disappearing under housing or roads... 

How did the radical walks come about? And maybe describe what they have entailed. 

We didn’t invent them, other groups have done them before, but we have carried on the tradition... Basically one 
person usually researches an area, or already knowing about its history, and leads people around a route, stopping 
and talking about events that took place there, or recalling buildings occupied by subversives, rebels and activists 
over the years. It s just more connected to talk about the events that took place in a street or open space IN that 
space, rather than shut up in a dusty room. For some reason too, people are more attracted to them than to 
discussions, I think its more open for others to participate and put their ideas and experiences, knowledge etc in; 
meetings and a speaker at the front tend to feel more ‘lecturer and audience’, but the walks allow for a broader, ’ 
more social approach. Plus its fun to wander, stop at a pub, have a drink, then carry on... 

You seem very eager to draw links between the radical past and the radical present Could you comment on 
how and why you do that? 

Our interest in history, in struggles and social relations of the past was never as an academic or abstract study for 
its own sake, but as part of an attempt to understand the present we faced and explore changes in class society and 
resistance to it and sometimes to inspiration from past moments/movements, or identify why and how struggles 
turned out as they did... If you spend 20 years or so involved in ‘leftwing’ or ‘activist’ circles, you start to notice 
that people often repeat the same patterns, sometimes the same mistakes, that new movements arise following very 
similar models and directions of previous movements. Young activists getting involved in action want everything to 
change, NOW, and many people get burned out for ever with any social change at all because things don’t change 
instantly. While people have to follow their own way, and you can’t push them into learning quicker than they are 
prepared to, sometimes learning from others’ experience helps to dispel naivety and help people to take a broader 
and more long term perspective, that many movements have risen and fallen, and sometimes influences and change 
takes longer and is spread across the years. In my experience some talks I have had about struggles I was involved 
in, in the past, have made connections to younger people I have worked with on later project, and learning about 
some past actions has inspired some people to come with similar ideas now, but with new tactics and adapted to 
today’s situation. 

What are your favorite thing or things that Past Tense or SLRHG have done? 

The walks are the most ftm... Because they are not just historical but also geographical, exploration, sometimes 
turning into pub crawls... Plus you attract more people than would ever come to a meeting. 
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Some of them have almost got out of hand: there were so many people on one walk that the police thought it was a 
demo, and started getting panicky and following us down the road! 

However the Blake action sticks in my mind as linking up everything, past, present. South London. If we have 
fallen down anywhere, I would say we could have done more actions linking into current struggles, and that s 
something l would maybe like to play with in the future. 

Which historians and writers inspire you? Could you list some books? 

Funnily enough its not historians who inspire us the most. History, change, struggle, trying to live differently, we 
have always seen as a collective real experience, lived by millions; most of the people who inspired us y 
participating in past movements, are nameless to us, forgotten or anonymous. We are also all influenced by 
different strands, some of us my more orthodox historians, others coming from a more pro-situ psychogeographic 

approach. 

Speaking only for myself, there are historians whose work is useful, within limits: the leftwing 20th century 
historians, many of who came out of the Communist Party scene, like Christopher Hill (who wrote many books on 
the English Civil War, including the classic study of civil war radicals, ‘The World turned Upside n ^° W " iV James 
Thompson (author of 'The Making of the English Working Class among others), Dorothy Thompson, CLR James 
(Whose ‘Black Jacobins’ looks at Caribbean rebellion against slavery and colonialism) A.L. Morton, however 
they arc very much bound by their orthodox politics, and you have to read between the lines... 

Current names, people we have found ourselves drawn to, are Peter Linebaugh (author of ‘The London Hanged , a 
study of crime and the rise of capitalism in 18th Century London, and co-author with Marcus Rediker of‘The 
Many-headed Hydra, the hidden History of the Revolutionary Atlantic’). 

Sometimes the best work of London’s radical past comes from activists or workers who get obsessed by one area or 
time and write just about that, eg Ken Weller’s’ ‘Don’t Be a Soldier’, about the North London resistance to World 
War 1, or Stan Shipley’s ‘Club life and Socialism in mid-Victorian London’ (about the 19th Century radical Clubs). 
Other inspiring London authors are William Fishman who has written about the Jewish East End anarchists and 
socialists (‘Jewish East End Radicals’, ‘East End 1888’, ‘The Streets of East London’), which benefits from him 
writing about an area he knows and loves. 


Final comments: 

We have decided to dissolve the group, but we hope to work together in the future on other projects, and several of 
us are working individually on writings, walks, poster projects, that will carry on the SLRHG s general direction. 
Past Tense publications will be continuing, they and ex-SLRHG folk can be contacted c/o 56a infoSHop, 56 
Crampton Street, London SE17, UK 
Email: pasttense@alphabetthreat.co.uk 

www.past-tense.org.uk 
















Anna Trapnel: Singing Prophet for the Fifth Monarchy by N.N. 

Anna Trapnel, the singing prophetess of the Fifth Monarchists, was a marvel, a threat to public order or a 
joke, depending on your political persuasion. By 1654, everyone had heard of the fantastic magnitude of 
her voice-box. A prophet who specialized in falling into catatonic trances at God's direction, she would 
sing and prophesy for hours at a time: for three, four, eight, ten, twelve hour stints, going on through 
whole days and nights, for weeks together. During her periods of inspiration, Anna was, or claimed and 
seemed to be, unconscious. When she came to, she’d shake her head in amazement when told of her 
marathon performances, and read with interest the transcripts of her versified revelations, taken by 
amanuenses stationed at her bedside. While conscious, Anna did not seem to be able to make a rhyme to 
save her life. Yet in divine sleep, she metricated effortlessly as other women knit. She prophesied the 
apocalyptic downfall of the proud clergy and the collapse of worldly power; the immanent coming of a 
military Christ at the head of an army to wrench dominion from the corrupt human powers (by 1654, 
Oliver Cromwell and the Protectoral regime); and the thousand-year rule of the saints( 150-1). 

Anna Trapnel was bom into a Godly family of Calvinists and grew up with intense anxiety about going to 
hell. From a young age she had intense mystical visions; some positive, but others of her damnation. She often felt 
tempted by the Devil to suicide but also felt the overwhelming joy of being chosen by God. Anna spent the entirety 
of 1642 in a state of bliss, seeing visions of angels. When Anna's mother died she was overcome with grief and 
refused to go to bed for fear of being tom apart by devils. “But Christ ravished her from this extreme to the polar 
opposite. Now she was the victim of violent rapture, waltzing around in a state of speechless transfiguration, her 
wild eyes giving people a terrible turn when they bumped into her. Tears of joy poured from her eyes. Her aged 
aunt affirmed she’d lived over sixty years and never seen anything like it”( 161). 

In 1646 Anna continued to have polar opposites of religious experience. She was visited by angels who 
perfumed her room with sweet scents. In June she was taken to bed with fever and her friends feared that she would 
die. Anna astonished her companions with streams of fevered holy speech. She rebuked them for their faults, her 
skin burning with fever all the while, delirious and unable to eat. Ministers visited her bedside while Anna raved. 
One night she struck a bargain with God who promised to raise her on the third day. And so he did. 

In 1647 Anna saw visions of the army of Parliament as Christ's Army; it was revealed to her that she was 
living in the end times. Later, during a long fast she received disturbing visions about Cromwell and the battle of 
Dunbar against the Scottish. In February 1653 Anna was troubled by the Devil, and was horribly tempted to 
blaspheme. She was tempted to throw herself down a well and imagined being welcomed to heaven anyway as one 
of the elect. She took to lying in ditches and was seen to by Godly friends. She “often smuggles knives into bed, 
which spirits snatch from her hands in the nick of time”(Davies, 165). This continued until late April. Soon she was 
prophesying Cromwell's dissolution of the of the Rump parliament (four days before he did it) and later his 
dissolution of the Barebones parliament. Soon after she starts to see visions of Cromwell as an Ox goring many 
saints. As Cromwell neared victory the clouds opened and he and his fellow Oxen were scattered, horns broken. 

Anna truly entered the public eye when she appeared at Whitehall (the seat of government). The Cry of a 
Stone is a transcript of that period day by day. People were transfixed by her apparent catatonic state accompanied 
by long bouts of rhymed singing of prophesy, sometimes followed by prose explanations. Most were skeptical, 
some ridiculed her, but people paid attention. Many were impressed by her ability to rhyme for such long periods 
and took it as a sign that she was really speaking with the voice of God. She sang against Cromwell, his pride and 
life of luxury, his dictatorial powers, his betrayal of the saints and God's will. She sang against the universities, the 
Council of State, and “upstart dynasties of rich robbers’X 169). 

Her very public prophesies at Whitehall finished January 17,1654. Sometime in January she was invited 
by Captain Langden, recently expelled MP and Fifth Monarchist, to visit Cornwall. This was a major decision for 
Anna. She very much depended upon her community at John Simpson's Baptist congregation (which met at 
Allhallows the Great on Thames Street London). This community, especially the women of the congregation, 
provided her with support and strength in the face of an increasingly hostile world. Anna wrote repeatedly about 
how such a trip frightened her. Shortly before departing for Cornwall Anna visited two imprisoned dissenters at 
Windsor Castle: John Simpson, who's congregation she was a member, and a Mr. Feake, both Fifth Monarchists. 

She was in very volatile spirits, barely sleeping and eating virtually nothing, only consuming small amounts of 
small beer. She was tempted to throw herself down the stairs in order to prevent her trip by breaking an arm or leg. 
Later she feared losing her voice and that God's gift of prophesy was being withdrawn. However, she overcame 
both these tests and sang ecstatically on the eve of her departure. 







Anna recorded the details of her trip to Cornwall in some detail in Anna Trapnel's Report and Plea, or, 
A Narrative of her Journey from London into Cornwall. It was a much longer trip in those days, it took Anna 
six days of hard traveling. As she was leaving London she was seen off by a large crowd, many supporters and 
quite a few curious onlookers, but also a member of Cromwell's counsel who was none too pleased to see her go. 

He said that if he "had known in time that she was off to Cornwall to make mischief, he would have got an Order to 
keep her in London”(156). 

From this later point in history it may seem strange that Cromwell and his government would take an 
interest in a woman like Anna Trapnel, even considering her prophesies against the government But Anna was seen 
as a very real threat, especially because she was part of the Fifth Monarchists movement. The moniker Fifth 
Monarchism refers to the four monarchies of Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome which had all collapsed. The Fifth 

Monarchy, the reign of Christ, was immanent. But unlike many quietist sects, the Fifth Monarchists believed that 
they had an active role in preparing for God’s return. One of the tasks for the Fifth Monarchists was to clear the 
way for Christ's return by eliminating the false institutions, especially the state church, and Cromwell and his 
government. Christopher Hill argues that “Fifth Monarchism had the effect of a theory of anarchism. The state was 
evil”(324). He also described Fifth Monarchists as preaching “anarchist revolt against the state"(326). It seems 
incongruous to describe the Fifth Monarchists as anarchists, as they were driven by the task of preparing for the 
monarchy of Christ.. But at least from Cromwell's point of view this might look like a call for anarchy. They 
condemned all worldly governments and plotted armed insurrection. Anna's trip to Cornwall was therefore, not a 
vacation or some form of harmless religious enthusiasm. Cromwell’s counselor who saw Anna off likely saw her 
trip as part of a Fifth Monarchist conspiracy. No evidence exists today that her trip was part of a conspiracy, but it 
is not so far fetched. She visited two prominent jailed leaders prior to her trip, and visited several important Fifth 
Monarchists in Cornwall, including Captain Langden, at who’s invitation she made the trip. The Fifth Monarchists 
were a conspiratorial revolutionary sect. They later plotted several unsuccessful insurrections. Was Anna's trip to 
Cornwall part of such a plot? We will likely never know. 

Anna spent the first two days of her journey in quiet contemplation or conversing with her fellow traveler. 
On the third day she began singing and continued for the fourth and fifth day. On the sixth day they arrived in 
Exeter, a Fifth Monarchist stronghold and a hotbed of sectarian activity in general. She met with radicals there (and 
sang!) and then proceeded to Treagow, the home of Captain Langden. Anna was much taken with the rough beauty 
of Cornwall and saw the wildness of the scenery in terms of a biblical wilderness. She wandered around, traveling 
to Truro and meet radicals there. Rumors began circulating that she was to be arrested. She got very worried. 

Despite being surrounded by radicals and Fifth Monarchists, Anna felt vulnerable. While she was singing 
in bed at a friends house there was a tumult outside, and people burst into the room screaming that Anna was a 
witch. The charge of witchcraft was never too far from women radicals in the revolutionary period. Anna Jefferies, 
a visionary, was condemned as a witch two years previously. Anna Trapnel was brought to trial at the Truro session 
house, and one of the hostile Justices was also one of those who condemned Anna Jefferies. Especially worrisome 
was the possibility of trial by pin. “The use of the pin would have confounded the logic of Anna's position; and 
neatly demonstrates the quandary of female ecstatics, since the opposites of divine inspiration and demonic 
possession manifested themselves identically. Anna's trance, blocking out the sensory world, was uneasily open to 
reverse interpretation; for had the witch detector dug her 'great pin' into Anna's flesh and Anna failed to jump, she 
could have been accused of a pact with the Devil”( 173-4). 

Luckily she never faced the trial by pin, and instead was brought before the Truro Sessions House. The 
place was packed, as Anna was well known. On the side of her accusers stood all the elite of Cornish society 
including several MPs, the very MPs who replaced Langden and Bawden, when the radicals were purged from 
parliament Anna's trial was very political but luckily she was up to the challenge and defended herself admirably. 
They challengde her right to travel as a single woman, implying that she was a vagrant or a prostitute. Two years 
later parliament would reinstate an Elizabethan law against beggars and vagrants, largely to deal with the problem 
of itinerant preachers, especially Quakers . Anna recounted dialog from the trial: 

Lobb: But why did you come into this country? 

A.T.: Why might not I come here, as well as into another country? 

Lobb: But you have no lands, nor livings, nor acquaintances to come to in this country. 

A.T.: What though I had not? I am a single person, and why may 1 not be with my friends anywhere? 

Lobb: I understand you are not married. 

A.T.: Then having no hindrance, why may not I go where I please, if the Lord so will? (175). 







rhey decided to send her to prison in London. Along the way she sang and made prophesy, annoying her 
jailers who at one point tried to starve the defiance out of her. Anna hardly ate anyways, so the strategy was less 
than successful. She boarded a ship from Dartmouth, but it was forced to return to port by a sudden storm. Some 
passengers muttered about witchcraft but Anna just kept singing. Her ship was taken by pirates on route; one 
wonders if she sang for them. The pirates eventually released the ship and she reached Portsmouth. From there she 
traveled by carriage to London. At one point the carriage overturned, but Anna was unhurt and eventually arrived at 
Bridewell prison in London. 

Bridewell was quite an ordeal for Anna. It was filthy and her cell had an open sewer running outside the 
window. There were large rats and it was cold and damp. Anna got very sick and could not get out of bed. When 
she was too sick to attend court her jailers got very upset and threatened to whip her. Prison did not break Anna's 
spirit (nor did she sicken and die, as happened to more than a few radicals during this period). She received many 
visitors and wrote epistles from her prison cell. Her celebrity was hardly diminished by imprisonment. Like many 
of the religious radicals of the English revolution, imprisonment served to validate Anna's claims of holiness, 
persecution proved her right in a way. Eventually the authorities decided to release Anna. Perhaps the Fifth 
Monarchists were still able to exert some influence, perhaps her jailors decided their strategy had backfired and 
Anna could not be broken, or perhaps they were simply tired of the singing. 

Anna made her way to Wales and was singing and making prophesy there in 1656. Two years later she 
had some interaction with Quaker preachers who tested her and were unimpressed. After that we lose sight of Anna. 
What became of her is unknown. Did she continue to sing and give voice to the voice of God, or did God's voice 
fade after the hopes of the revolution were crushed? Did she emigrate and bring God's word to the Caribbean or 

North America? What happened to someone so sure of the impending end times, when they didn’t come? Perhaps 
new documents will come to light and we can learn a little more about such a fascinating woman. 

Notes 

rhis was based largely on two chapters in Stevie Davies' Unbridled Spirits: Women of the English Revolution 
1640-1660 (Women's Press, 1998). All quotes are from this work except the two Christopher Hill quotes. Not a lot 
of work has been done on Anna, which is a shame, as she seems like a very interesting character. 

Two of Anna's works are available online: 

Anna Trapnel’s Report and Plea, or, a Narrative of Her Journey from London into Cornwall and 
Strange and Wonderful Newes from White-Hall: or, The Mighty Visions Proceeding from Mistris Anna 
Trapnel, to divers Collonels Ladies and Gentlewomen, concerning the Government of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland 

The urls are long, so just google it. 

Information about the Fifth Monarchists is taken form Christopher Hill - Puritanism & Revolution: The English 
Revoltion of the IT" Century (Schocken, 1958). 


Robert Crab: Vegetarian Radical by N.N. 

In the 1640s England was embroiled in civil war, as forces loyal to the King faced off against those loyal 
to parliament, lead by Oliver Cromwell. This struggle had wide reaching consequences that neither side foresaw or 
intended. Censorship of the press broke down, and radical voices rang out alongside many others. The flood of 
broadsheets, newspapers and pamphlets was unprecedented. Religious tolerance was greatly expanded, and 
religious sects mushroomed, many with subversive beliefs. Lay preachers in Cromwell's New Model Army helped 
spread these radical religious ideas along with radical political ones (not that there was too fine a distinction in that 
era) as they moved from place to place, fighting the civil war but also spreading revolution. 

Robert Crab was one of these radicals. Crab was a soldier in the New Model Army (probably, although 
the records don't seem to exist to prove this, or they have yet to be found). In 1646 he was imprisoned while 
preaching for stirring up a crowd. In 1647 Fairfax (one of the leaders of the New Model Army) heard of Crab's 
plight and brought his case before parliament. Crab was later released and bought a hat making business. He did 
that successfully for a while, but eventually became disillusioned with commerce, seeing it as little more than con- 
artistry (similar to Gerrard Winstanley, a leader of the Diggers). In 1652 he did the logical thing; sold his shop, gave 
the money to the poor and became a hermit. Not only that, but a vegetarian hermit (vegan in fact), subsisting mainly 
on bran broth and turnip greens. 







Crab set himself up as a country doctor, advising patients to give up meat. 
He also began printing vegetarian propaganda soon after. 1655 saw the 
publication of The English Hermite, or. Wonder of this Age, which caused 
quite a sensation. Crab presents himself as John the Baptist: “if John the 
Baptist, should come forth againe and call himself Leveller, and take such 
food as the wildemesse yeelded, and such cloathing, and Preach up his 
former Doctrine, He that had two coats should give away one of them, 
and he that hath food should do likewise; How scornfully would our 
proud Gentlemen and Gallants look of him”*. Crab attacked the greed of 
the wealthy, but also argued that eating meat is a display of wealth and he 
positioned vegetarianism as an act of solidarity with the poor. This was 
too much and Crab was quickly attacked from all sides, for his radical 
political views but especially for his vegetarianism. Despite the fact that 
Crab seldom mentioned animals at all, and was not arguing for animal 
rights, critics charged that he was eroding the distinction between man 
and beast (not unlike Leveller Richard Overton). They ridiculed Crab for 
his eccentric behavior, called him crazy, and accused him of bestiality. 



This last charge was perhaps not lessened by the inclusion of this rather 

curious illuminated tetter in The English Hermite by Crab's generally Illuminated letter S from Roger Crab, 

sympathetic printer. The English Hermite (1655) 

Politically Crab was loosely allied with John Robin, leader of a sect called the Shakers, who were 
probably vegetarian (but completely unrelated to the later sect lead by Mother Ann Lee founded in the 1740s, also 
known as the United Society of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing). Crab's allies also included Thomas Tany 
(aka TheaurauJohn), an extraordinarily eccentric radical and preacher, and Leveller Captain Robert Norwood. It 
was alleged that Norwood starved to death following Crab's diet, although its unclear if this charge has merit Crab 
lived to a ripe old age of nearly 70, dying in 1680, so his diet was certainly not a death sentence for him. Tristram 
Stuart compares Crab to Gerrard Winstanley, founder of the Diggers suggesting a possible connection. Crab used 
the digging metaphor in his second pamphlet The English Hermites Spade at the Ground and root of Idolatry in 
1657. Stuart says that both Winstanley and Crab were “said to have extended to animals the commandments to 'do 
unto others as you would be done by'”(31). They also both turned their back on ’sword leveling' and embraced 
pacifism. Stuart also suggests a connection between Crab and the Family of Love, a notorious radical sect. Dr. John 
Pordage and his mystical Philadelphian Society, and George Foster. By 1659 (the year before the restoration of the 
Monarchy) Crab had enough followers for them to warrant a name: the Rationals or Rationalists. 

Like most radicals of his day Crab was opposed to tithes, the tax that paid for the up keep of the state 
churches and the salary of the priests. Crab saw the state church as an abomination, and Sunday services as 
idolatry. He ridiculed rich church goers in their finery, and especially attacked the custom of Sunday feasts (on 


meat!!!). Eventually his conservative foes got him in trouble for Sabbath-Breaking, and by 1657 he had been hauled 
in front of courts at least four times, once being set in the stocks before Ickenham church, and at least once was 
imprisoned. In 1655 he was tried for calling the government a tyranny but was acquitted. By some accounts Crab 
was quite eloquent speaking in the courts in his defense. He was fond of biblical exegesis and used it to prove that 
the bible was amongst other things a vegetarian manifesto. He was eager to debate all comers and complained that 
the clergy were afraid to debate him. Quakers John Ranee and George Salter seem to have been eager to attack Crab 
at least in print. 

The period following the restoration in 1660 was hard for radicals. Freedom of the press which had been 
curtailed in the previous decade was completely abolished. Radical dissent was crushed. Crab seems to have been 
tolerated in this period until his death in 1680. He married a widow Amy Markham in 1663 and was buried as a 
Gentleman (despite not being one in life). He seems to have maintained his vegetarianism until the end. 


♦quoted in Stuart(27). 
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Franklin Rosemont RIP April 12th, 2009 
David Roediger, Paul Garon, and Kate Khatib 

Franklin Rosemont, celebrated poet, artist, historian, street speaker, and surrealist activist, died Sunday, April 12 in 
Chicago. He was 65 years old. With his partner and comrade, Penelope Rosemont, and lifelong friend Paul Garon, 
he co-founded the Chicago Surrealist Group, an enduring and adventuresome collection of characters that would 
make the city a center for the reemergence of that movement of artistic and political revolt. Over the course of the 
following four decades, Franklin and his Chicago comrades produced a body of work, of declarations, manifestos, 
poetry, collage, hidden histories, and other interventions that has, without doubt, inspired an entirely new generation 
of revolution in the service of the marvelous. 

Franklin Rosemont was bom in Chicago on October 2, 1943 to two of the area’s more significant rank-and-file 
labor activists, the printer Henry Rosemont and the jazz musician Sally Rosemont. Dropping out of Maywood 
schools after his third year of high school (and instead spending countless hours in the Art Institute ot Chicago’s 
library learning about surrealism), he managed nonetheless to enter Roosevelt University in 1962. Already 
radicalized through family tradition, and his own investigation of political comics, the Freedom Rides, and the 
Cuban Revolution, Franklin was immediately drawn into the stormy student movement at Roosevelt. 

Looking back on those days, Franklin would tell anyone who asked that he had “majored in St. Clair Drake” at 
Roosevelt. Under the mentorship of the great African American scholar, he began to explore much wider worlds of 
the urban experience, of racial politics, and of historical scholarship—all concerns that would remain central for 
him throughout the rest of his life. He also continued his investigations into surrealism, and soon, with Penelope, he 
traveled to Paris in the winter of 1965 where he found Andr£ Breton and the remaining members of the Paris 
Surrealist Group. The Parisians were just as taken with the young Americans as Franklin and Penelope were with 
them, as it turned out, and their encounter that summer was a turning point in the lives of both Rosemonts. With the 
support of the Paris group, they returned to the United States later that year and founded America s first and most 
enduring indigenous surrealist group, characterized by close study and passionate activity and dedicated equally to 
artistic production and political organizing. When Breton died in 1966, Franklin worked with his wife, Elisa, to put 
together the first collection of Andre’s writings in English. 

Active in the 1960s with the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), the Rebel Worker group, the Solidarity 
Bookshop and Students for a Democratic Society, Franklin helped to lead an IWW strike of blueberry pickers in 
Michigan in 1964, and put his considerable talents as a propagandist and pamphleteer to work producing posters, 
flyers, newspapers, and broadsheets on the SDS printing press. A long and fruitful collaboration with Paul Buhle 
began in 1970 with a special surrealist issue of Radical America. Lavish, funny, and barbed issues of 
Arsenal/Surrealist Subversion and special issues of Cultural Correspondence were to follow. 

The smashing success of the 1968 World Surrealist Exhibition at Gallery Bugs Bunny in Chicago announced the 
ability of the American group to make a huge cultural impact without ceasing to be critics of the frozen 
mainstreams of art and politics. The Rosemonts soon became leading figures in the reorganization of the nation s 
oldest labor press, Charles H. Kerr Company. Under the mantle of the Kerr Company and its surrealist imprint 
Black Swan Editions, Franklin edited and printed the work of some of the most important figures in the 
development of the political left: C.L.R. James, Marty Glaberman, Benjamin P6ret and Jacques Vachd, T-Bone 
Slim, Mother Jones, Lucy Parsons, and, in a new book released just days before Franklin’s death, Carl Sandburg. In 
later years, he created and edited the Surrealist Histories series at the University of Texas Press, in addition to 
continuing his work with Kerr Co. and Black Swan. 

A friend and valued colleague of such figures as Studs Terkel, Mary Low, the poets Philip Lamantia, Diane di 
Prima, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, and Dennis Brutus, the painter Lenora Carrington, and the historians Paul Buhle, 
David Roediger, John Bracey, and Robin D.G. Kelley, Rosemont’s own artistic and creative work was almost 
impossibly varied in inspirations and results. Without ever holding a university post, he wrote or edited more than a 
score of books while acting as a great resource for a host of other writers. 

He became perhaps the most productive scholar of labor and the left in the United States. His spectacular study, Joe 
Hill: The I.W.W. and the Making of a Revolutionary Workingclass Counterculture, began as a slim projected 
volume of that revolutionary martyr’s rediscovered cartoons and grew to giant volume providing our best guide to 
what the early twentieth century radical movement was like and what radical history might do. His coedited volume 
Haymarket Scrapbook stands as the most beautifully illustrated labor history publication of the recent past. 
Indispensable compendiums like The Big Red Songbook, What is Surrealism?, Menagerie in Revolt, and the 
forthcoming Black Surrealism are there to ensure that the legacy of the movements that inspired him continue to 





inspire young radicals for generations to come. In none of this did Rosemont separate scholarship from art, or art 
from revolt. His books of poetry include Morning of the Machine Gun, Lamps Hurled at the Stunning Algebra of 
Ants, The Apple of the Automatic Zebra’s Eye and Penelope. His marvelous fierce, whimsical and funny artwork— 
to which he contributed a new piece every day—graced countless surrealist publications and exhibitions. 

Indeed, between the history he himself helped create and the history he helped uncover, Franklin was never without 
a story to tell or a book to write—about the iWW, SDS, Hobohemia in Chicago, the Rebel Worker, about the past 
100 years or so of radical publishing in the US, or about the international network of Surrealists who seemed to 

always be passing through the Rosemonts’ Rogers Park home. As engaged with and excited by new surrealist and 
radical endeavors as he was with historical ones, Franklin was always at work responding to queries from a new 
generation of radicals and surrealists, and w as a generous and rigorous interlocutor. In every new project, every 
revolt against misery, with which he came into contact, Franklin recognized the glimmers of the free and unfettered 
imagination, and lent his own boundless creativity to each and every struggle around him, inspiring, sustaining, and 
teaching the next generation of surrealists worldwide. 



Penelope Rosemont, Franklin Rosemont, Carlos Cortez: Exquisite Corpse 


Reviews 


Trail of The Spider directed by Anja Kirschner and David Panos 54 minutes (www.anjakirschner.com). 

Anja Kirschner and David Panos have put out an excellent movie, Trail of the Spider. Last year at the Calgary 
Anarchist bookfair Anja was kind enough to let me show her film Polly II: Plan For A Revolution in Docklands, to 
great success. This year we are showing Trail of the Spider. At 54 minutes this is easily Anja's most ambitious 
movie so far. 
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According to the website: 


Trail of the Spider transposes Western genre motifs and the suppressed racial history of the American 
West (where one in three cowboys were black or Mexican) onto the transforming landscape of East 
London. Questioning and re-imagining the Western’s portrayal of the “Vanishing Frontier”, the film 
extends the metaphor to the material and psychological conditions of the present. 

Recreating the epic panoramas of the Western in Hackney Marshes, the TTiames Gateway and Essex, on 
landfills, wastelands and gravel pits linked to the construction of the 2012 Olympic Park, the film 
allegorizes the shifting and shrinking space for collective social and political agency, self-determination 
and dissent in an urban reality increasingly dominated by volatile financial speculations, private interests 
and the spectre of the Olympic gold rush. 


Vorking with a large cast ot actors and non-actors (many of whom are themselves residents of East 
London), the film explores the compromises and ordeals of a population facing this new order. Many of 
the film’s verbal exchanges are rooted both in historic sources and the collective experiences of the 
players and filmmakers (linked in many cases through political activism and friendship), opening up a 
discursive field in which past and present are held in an uneasy suspension. (1) 


Trail of the Spider, at first viewing seems to be a sort of alternative history, a past very like our own but different It 
occurs to me though that the vision of the American West presented in Westerns, be they contemporary Hollywood 
Spaghetti westerns, or classic Hollywood, is no less 'alternate'. In the accompanying reader the film makers site 
East German "Indianertilme”, westerns with American Indians as proto-communist heroes, the spaghetti westerns 
of Sergio Corbucci, and Fassbinder's “Brechtian Western” Whity as influences. The western provides very fertile 
ground for Kirschner & Panos’vision. J 


rail ot the Spider takes place in part in the fictional Tumwood, a frontier town of squatters. The land is not legally 
available tor settlement yet, but local leadership hopes to legalize the town when the area is opened to settlers The 
residents of Tumwood resemble nothing so much as the residents of East London, who the actors no doubt are. The 
multi-ethnic composition of the town is jarring compared to the whitewashed vision of Western towns more 
commonly presented. This not only makes sense with material in the reader about the multi-ethnic (especially 
black) composition of the American West, but is also a reminder that this film is not only set in the past; it is deeply 
rooted in a radical present. Trail of the Spider is about the enclosure of the American West and its effect on maroon 
communities and other rebels, but it is also filmed in London on land being developed for the 2012 Olympics and 
made by people involved in anti-gentrification struggles in East London 


The film is in many ways not a happy one, just as the reality for the indigenous residents of the American West (or 
ihe Americas generally) or tor Africans, whether enslaved or free, was not a happy one. The reader touches on the 
l rail ot Tears, the Oklahoma land race, and the resistance of Maroon communities. Trail of the Spider is a film 
about resistance. The characters seem at a lost at what to do next (a familiar predicament today) but they don't give 
up. Responding to a review of the film criticizing it as overly negative David Panos responded: 


I disagree strongly with Chris Jones’ review. There was a sense that he wanted an upbeat portrayal of 
working class struggle but I feel that doesn’t necessarily correspond to the reality of the moment. I think I 
am speaking not as a pessimistic romantic ‘speculating on despair’ from the sidelines, but from a more 
informed position as having been involved with attempts to build new networks and participate in local 
actions 1 do think that the way the characters are drawn definitely has a melancholic side to it but they’re 
hopefully not drained of all life - rather each of them is trying to work out how to deal with changing 
times in their own way. Hie film is not a happy one but I really think, he missed the question that the film 
“/W? P°f, e 7 He com Pares it to Silenzio where the community is brutally massacred at the end of the 
film. Well, in Trail of the Spider all the protagonists are left standing at the end. As the settlers stake their 
claims we wanted people to be asking, what happens next? Or how can we avoid this happening again? 
Strangely enough the quote from Floyd that Chris uses actually sums up the whole point of the film; ‘if 
we d been better organized then none of this would have happened’! The question is what do we do? 

How do we found new politics? The film is meant to be read as a loop - a limbo. The key question is how 
can we break out of the deadlock. What can emerge from historic defeat? (2) 


IS 





Trail of the Spider is a contribution to a conversation about how we can struggle, how the radical past relates to the 
radical present and future. It’s also a very entertaining movie and it looks very good too. 

Also very exciting is Anja and David's new film The Last Days of Jack Sheppard, which is in post production as we 
speak and should be premiering soon. It's about Jack Sheppard, one of the most famous thieves and jail-breakers of 
the 18 th Century, and Daniel Defoe, who is thought to be the author of an anonymous account of Sheppard’s life. 
Sounds excellent! 

Notes: 

(1) http://www.anjakirschner.com/trailofthespider.html 

(2) Interview with the makers of Trail of the Spider Novemeber 11,2008 
http://www.metamute.org/en/interview_with_the_makers_ofJrail_of_the_spider 


Frances Yates - Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition (University of Chicago Press, 1964). 

I often bemoan the fact that so little in today's society pays any heed to context. It seems like everything 
is reduced to bite/byte sized images and removed from any sort of meaning. I see this on news networks, all over 
the media actually, on supposed news blogs, and equally (perhaps even more so) in the hipster world. This is hardly 
an original insight, but it bugs me, and I think it contributes to a lot of problems. 

Frances Yates (and probably any other good historian) was all about context. In this book she attempts to 
put Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) within the context of the Hermetic tradition. Bruno was a Dominican monk. I le 
practiced the classical art of memory (his contributions in that field are treated extensively in Yates' The Art of 
Memory), was a philosopher and magus (he practiced magic). In 1576 he got in trouble for heresy and fled Italy 
leaving the Dominican order. He traveled Europe teaching, writing and causing trouble. He eventually returned to 
Italy hoping to convince the Pope of the truth of his writings, was seized by the Inquisition, and burnt at the stake 
as a heretic in 1600. Bruno was an early proponent of heliocentricity (that the earth orbits the sun), championing 
Copernicus, and going farther; Bruno suggested an infinite universe. For this reason Bruno has often been held to 
be an early martyr to science and a forerunner of the modem scientific world view. Yates addresses this view of 
Bruno at length and argues strongly against it. She argues that far from being a proponent of scientific thought 
Bruno was deeply magical in his thinking. She describes at length why Bruno liked Copernicus' heliocentric view, 
and shows that it was precisely because it fit with Bruno's Hermetic philosophy. Bruno went to the stake as a 
martyr of the Renaissance hermetic tradition, a martyr for magic. 

Hermeticism is a magical world view based on the supposed writings of Hermes Trismegistus (thrice 
great), a priest from ancient Egypt, perhaps contemporary with Moses, who's writings were rediscovered and 
translated in the middle ages. These writings were met with great enthusiasm and interpreted as proto-Christian, 
sometimes even prophetic of Christianity. Later (after Bruno was burned) it was discovered that the writings were 
actually written several centuries after Christ, not long before him. Nor were they proto-Christian, but rather 
profoundly pagan. Yates examines Bruno in the context of this magical and religious philosophical tradition, and 
identifies Bruno and the entire hermetic tradition as anti-scientific (among many other things). 

As I said before Frances Yates was all about context So much so that in this book about Giordano Bruno, 
Bruno is not discussed at all for 189 pages (10 chapters). Instead Yates gives us a detailed introduction to the 
Hermetic tradition. In my mind this introduction was very necessary, at least to me. If you have a detailed 
kno wledge of the hermetic tradition you may want to skim. In these 10 chapters Yates summarizes the books 
attributed to Hermes, and puts them in the context of Bruno's predecessors and contemporaries. 

After we have become somewhat acquainted with the tradition to which Yates argues Bruno belongs to 
we finally meet the man. What follows is not exactly a biography, although it follows Bruno's life in chronological 
order. It is mostly a lengthy argument for Bruno, not as a precursor of modem scientific thought, but rather as a 
renaissance Magus and propagandist for religious reform. In this case a return to the true religion of Hermes 
rrismegistus and of Ancient Egypt. Christianity being a corruption of this profound truth. There is little if any 
ancient Egyptian wisdom in the books attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, but this was not known at the time. 

Yates follows Bruno’s travels and publishing career, both of which are quite remarkable. Bruno seems to 
have been straight forward and forceful in argument to a fault. Most successful heretics are capable of willful 
dissimulation but Bruno seems to have spoken his mind in virtually ail occasions, even when it meant extreme 
danger. After leaving Italy in 1576 Bruno traveled through Europe. He was not welcome in Calvinist Geneva, and 
the hostility seems to have been mutual. He stayed in Toulouse for some two years and arrived in Paris in 1581 
Bruno seems to have been attempting to attract the attention of Henry III, who despite being a Catholic monarch 
| q was quite liberal and interested in magic. 
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Bruno published two books on the art of memory and successfully attracted Henry III attention. Bruno’s 
work on the art of memory seems fascinating. 1 look forward to reading Yates' The Art of Memory in the future. 
Here Yates only addresses the magical aspects of Bruno's mnemonic works. She includes some details about Bruno 
creating wonderful palaces of memory in his mind and filling the nooks and crannies of the palaces with statues 
and symbols. This is all based on the Dominican tradition of basing mnemonics on a careful memorization of the 
inside of physical churches. The difference being that Bruno was not limited by physical reality, only the limits of 
his mind. Nor was Bruno limited by piety or obedience to religious authority. Bruno did what he wanted. By all 
accounts he was capable of all sorts of feats of memory. 

In 1583 Bruno traveled to England, staying at the residence of the French ambassador Mauvissiere. Yates 
discusses the possibility that Bruno was on some sort of mission for Charles III. In any case Bruno was able to 
travel with unusual liberty. Despite Bruno’s praises for Queen Elizabeth, he was often seen as part of the counter¬ 
reformation. Controversy generated by debating the great minds of Oxford (who Bruno calls pedants) didn’t help 
either. Bruno “praises of Elizabeth in cena de le ceneri where some vast mystical universal empire is promised to 
the Queen of England. Bruno joins in that mystical imperialism in the worship of the Virgin Queen, of which her 
name ’Astraea’, the Virgin of the Golden Age, was a symbol”(288-9). This praise for a Protestant Queen was to get 
Bruno into some trouble later with the Inquisition, but Yates shows how it helped Bruno gathered around him many 
like minded people, and some followers in England. 

In October 1585 Mauvissiere was called back to Paris. Bruno accompanied him and en route their ship 
was attacked and robbed by pirates. The ship was released and Bruno returned to a quickly worsening religious and 
political climate in France. 












We might ask what became of those Bruno’s followers who remained in England? Yates speculates a 

little: 

Where there is such a combination as this of religious toleration, emotional linkage with the midiaeval 
past, emphasis on good work for others, and immaginative attachment to the religion and the symbolism 
of the Egyptians? The only answer to this question that I can think of is - in Freemasonry, with its 
mythical link with the midiaeval masons, its toleration, its philanthropy, and its Egyptian symbolism. 
Freemasonry does not appear in England as a recognizable institution until the early seventeenth century, 
but it certainly had predecessors, antecedents, traditions of some kind going back much earlier, though 
this is a most obscure subject We are fumbling in the dark here, among strange mysteries, but one cannot 
help wondering whether it might have been among the spiritually dissatisfied in England, who perhaps 
heard in Bruno’s ’Egyptian’ message some hint of relief, that the strains of the Magic Flute were first 
breathed upon the air”(274). 

I'm not sure if anyone has followed up on these speculations. Perhaps not Yates also asks: “Was some of the 
iconoclastic rage of the reformers aroused by there having been more magic put into religion in fairly recent 
times?”(143). This is not specifically about Bruno or England, Bruno was just one of a tide of Renaissance magi 
throughout Europe, nor was England the only site of iconoclastic rage. An interesting question none the less. 

Bruno leaves France for Germany in 1586. He teaches at a University in Wittenberg with success. In 1588 
he travels to Prague for 6 months during the blooming of magic and alchemy occurring their under the auspices of 
Emperor Rudolph II, and then returns to Wittenberg. Yates shows that Bruno had many influential friends and many 
were impressed by his work. Later there were rumors that Bruno was trying to organize followers in Germany. 

Yates engages in some more speculation: 4 ^ has occurred to me to wonder whether these rumoured ’Giordanisti’ 
could have any connection with the unsolved my stery of the origin of Rosicrucian who are first heard of in 
Germany in the early seventeenth century, in Lutheran circles” (312-3, see further discussion 407-14). The 
Rosicrucians were a mystical secret society (or a hoax) that issued manifestos calling for mystical reform. Frances 
Yates’ The Rosicrucian Enlightenment is a very good scholarly discussion of the subject 

In 1591 Bruno was invited by an Italian nobleman to teach him memory arts. Despite the obvious danger, 
Bruno accepted. He seemed to have been planning to present the pope with some of his books and convince him of 
the needed reforms in the church. Instead Bruno was turned over to the Inquisition. He was tried and finally 
executed in 1600. “People like Giordano Bruno are immunized from a sense of danger by their sense of mission, or 
their megalomania, or the state of euphoria bordering on insanity in which they constantly live... There is little 
doubt that Bruno thought of himself as a Messiah, an illusion not uncommon in the Renaissance” (339). 

Not satisfied with just giving us the context within which we can place Bruno’s life, a detailed discussion 
and exposition of Hermeticism, Yates follows the trajectory of Renaissance Hermeticism and Bruno’s thought 
forward. She examines briefly Tommaso Campanella( 1568-1639), “the last of the Italian Renaissance philosophers, 
of whom Giordano Bruno was the last but one”(360). 

Campanella’s biography is very similar to Bruno’s, although he was bom twenty years later. Campanella 
was also a Dominican who early on was imprisoned for heresy. He was released only to lead a Calabrian revolt 
against Spanish rule. He was imprisoned for 26 years and wrote voluminously, perhaps his most notable book. City 

of the Sun, is a utopia which was likely the goal of his abortive uprising. Yates points out the similarities to some of 
the works attributed to Hermes Trismegistus. Eventually Campanella is released from prison and quickly escapes to 
France before the inquisitors change their minds. In France he is able to publish much of his work and places his 
hope for a universal magical reform on the French crown, much as Bruno did much earlier. 

Yates discusses at length what she considers to be a major turning point in the history of ideas: the 1614 
dating by Isaac Casaubon of the works attributed to Hermes Trismegistus. He determined that they were not as old 
as was believed but rather dated to the third and fourth centuries AD. Yates argues that this kicked the legs out from 
the Hermetic Renaissance, and tipped the balance away from magic and towards science. 

What follows is a discussion of some who ignored this revelation and carried on the work of the 
Renaissance Magus, notably Jesuit Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680), and English Alchemist and Hermeticist Robert 
Fludd (1574-1637). Both Fludd and Kircher are fascinating figures, but are treated rather briefly (it is not a book 
about them after all). They represent the terminal end of a tradition that bloomed with Bruno, although there are 
certainly elements of Hermeticism that carried on beyond the fifteenth century. Indeed, Yates’ books were 
instrumental in a modem blooming of interest in alchemy and Hermeticism, both from academics and those 
interested in the occult from a more practical perspective (in other words contemporary magi). Yates argues 
tentatively for an influence by Bruno upon both the Rosicrucian movement (as mentioned above) and Freemasonry 
n ( (414-5). 








What relevance Bruno has for us today is debatable. Some contemporary anarchists, well at least one: 
Peter Lambom Wilson, argue that Bruno is crucial to the understanding of the modem world. FI 1 leave such 
debates and merely note what should be obvious: this is not the sort of book that one picks up with just a casual 
interest in the subject; it is very involved and detailed. If Bruno or Hermeticism is of interest to you I could hardly 
recommend this book any more highly. 

Franklin Rosemont (ed.) - The Rise & Fall of the Dil Pickle: Jazz-Age Chicago's Wildest & Most 
Outrageously Creative Hobohemian Nightspot (Charles H. Kerr, 2004). 

What was the Dil Pickle? In twenty-five words or less, it was a nightspot that served food, coffee, tea, and 
soft drinks, and provided entertainment along with intellectual stimulation, education, and the opportunity 
to speak freely. The clubs principle founder and janitor. Jack Jones, liked to think of it as “the world’s 
greatest university, where all isms, theories, phantasies and other stuff can have their hearing”. Ben 
Reitman, one of the Pickle’s central figures, summed up the character of the place when he called it “a 
radical, literary, bohemian discussion center” and “a popular forum for the oppressed and 
downtrodden”(Franklin Rosemont from the introduction, 9). 

This is definitely a book that I wish people involved in infoshops, free schools, anarchist book fairs, and 
similar projects which are so prevalent now, would read. The number of uses that the Dil Pickle was put to and the 
range of speakers and performers involved was amazing. They had anarchists, socialists and I. W.W. militants 
speak. Haymarket memorials, dinners, balls, “Hindu Players in the Little Clay Cart, The Golden Doom, and Sabine 
Women”(according to a flyer on page 72, on whatever that means), hobos, feminists, poetry and discussions of 
sexuality (remember, this is in the 1920s). The best attended lecture in Dil Pickle history was by Prof. Magnus 
Herschfeld (“Europe’s Greatest Sex Authority”), the subject was Homosexuality (with “Beautiful Revealing 
Pictures”!X146). Oh, and there was heckling. Jack Jones would occasionally invite religious speakers just to raise 
the ire of some of the atheistic patrons w ho would then heckle the pious speaker mercilessly. Unfortunately there is 
not a complete list of speakers or events from the Dil Pickle. Far from it. All that remains is some fragments, 
promotional flyers for some of the talks, and references to events in writings of the times and later memoirs. 

I wish this book was a detailed history of the Dil Pickle, but I don't know if such a thing will ever exist 
(although Rosemont’s 42 page introduction is an excellent start). Instead it is a collection of writings, mostly 
excerpts from memoirs, newspaper articles and books. Many well known radicals: Elizabeth Gurley Flynn (who 
was married to Jack Jones for a while), Ben Reitman, Slim Brundage and Sam Dolgoff characters like J.R. ’Yellow 
Kid’ Weil, the famous conman, and many other literary figures, and lesser known lights. Most of the excerpts are 
worth reading, although many are firustratingly short. It is worth reading certainly, and I thank Franklin Rosemont 
for lovingly assembling it and for his excellent introduction, but it mostly left me wanting more. The Dil Pickle 
seems like it was a wonderful place. I eagerly await more volumes in the Bughouse Square series. 

Michael Barnholden - Reading the Riot Act: A Brief History of Riots in Vancouver. (Anvil Press 2005). 

The riots that we are familiar with through exposure to the mass media are race riots, food riots, prison 
riots, labour riots, student riots, youth riots, and ideological riots. What all these events have in common 
is that they are essentially episodes in a larger ’class war' between the ’governed’ and their 'governors'. Not 
what political economist Eric Hobsbawm called 'collective bargaining by riof, but something more”(18). 

Michael Bamholder has put together a fascinating book here. It is what the title describes: a brief 135 pages 
detailing the history of riots in Vancouver. I have only a passing familiarity with Vancouver history, but 
Bamhoider’s history doesn’t seem to have any large omissions on the riot front The inclusion of two race riots 
(1907 Anti-Asian Riots and 1942 'Jap' Riot), which seem to challenge the books thesis, or at least fit very tenuously 

into it, speaks well to its completeness. It might have been convenient to touch on them only briefly, but to 
Barnholden s credit he gave them the space they deserve. The basic thesis of this book is that riots are skirmishes in 
he class war. Barnholden makes some pretty strong statements in the introduction and conclusion which reflect his 
theoretical orientation (he obviously comes from somewhere on the left), but which I think are also meant to be 
intentionally provocative especially for readers with more conservative views. For example: “Damage to private 
property is almost always the most significant activity during a riot and should be seen for what it is: an attack on 
liberal democratic government that places property rights ahead of human rights”(18). Or: 





As long as the powerful and greedy are willing to protect their ill-gotten gains with paid enforcers; as 
long as oppression continues to be the order of business; and as long as there are marginal people, there 
will continue to be riots. Whenever people are pushed beyond the limits of endurance, they will rise up 
and strike back at the instruments of their oppression, taking out their rage on the private property that is 
at once their desire, as well as their nemesis. There is, in effect, no choice: the rich and powerful must 
decide on their own to share both wealth and power - which seems unlikely - or the poor and the 
oppressed will be forced to organize and to seize what is rightfully theirs. This also appears highly 
unlikely. A much more probable scenario would have the social order remaining pretty much the same, 
with predictable results (133). 

I like the bit about private property being both desirable and also undesireable. I think this was articulated 
very clearly during the recent rioting in Greece, where anarchists and others looted cell phone stores to smash the 
loot in the streets. Riots in general often have looting components (especially 

the 1994 Stanley Cup riot in this book), but the rage against property and the destruction, I think reflects this 
dynamic. I think it also reflects the limits of the rest of the quote. I don’t think that anyone risks prison because they 
want to merely level the economic field. Certainly the ideological rioters described in Reading the Riot Act (IWW 
activists in the 1909 and 1911 free speech riots, the unemployed rioters in 1935 & 1938, the 1971 Gastown riots, 
and the APEC protestors) never limited their concerns to only economic ones. 

Perhaps this rhetoric in the introduction and conclusion is meant to bookend the much more subtle and 
nuanced approach in the rest of the book. It is easy to dismiss the radical implications of the past simply because it 
is in the past. In any case I don’t want to take away from the actual content of the book which is quite strong. 

In many ways the first chapter was the most illuminating for me. I think that we need all the ammunition 
that we can get to demolish the cherished image of a benevolent and placid history of race relations in Canada. We 
have plenty here, as Bamholden does an excellent job putting these two riots in context He includes some source 
material just to give us a taste of how violently racist the press and government were at the time. He also does a 
good job of not reducing Chinese and Japanese individuals involved to being powerless victims. The 1907 anti- 
Asian riot met with “well armed resistance from the Japanese community M (35), and in the aftermath Chinese 
workers went on strike in outrage, and a similar strike was threatened by Japanese workers at a mass meeting. This 
along with pressure from the Japanese consulate forced some compensation. The 1942 riot was essentially a riot 
against the worst excesses of the Japanese internment. This is a long chapter and it deals in some detail with the 
context and intricacy of these riots and the racial politics of the time. My one quibble is at some of the creative 
interpretation that Bamholden uses to try to explain how the 1907 anti-Asian riot was still against capital, in this 
case Japanese and Chinese capital, even though it generally benefited the white owners. 

The second chapter on the IWW led free speech riots was quite interesting too. The participation of at 
least one Chinese socialist, Arthur Wong, who is quoted from the Vancouver Province in the free speech fight, is an 
interesting contrast with the conservative Knights of Labour who were one of the principle backers of the 
Vancouver Asiatic Exclusion League. One of the I WW's strongest features was their opposition to racism, 
especially at a time when so much of organized labour was so racist. 

In general the rest of the book is quite good. I was more interested in chapter four, on prison riots, chapter 
five on the 1971 Gastown riot and 1972 Rolling Stones riot, and chapter six on sports riots; less interested in 
chapter seven on APEC in 1997 and the riot at the Hyatt in 1998, and chapter eight which talks briefly about three 
relatively minor incidents, including the Guns n Roses riot in 2002.1 like this book because it is local history done 
well and it provides a lot of useful context for each period. I think this book is relevant because of the prevalence of 
rioting in current events, not just Greece, but all over the world. Perhaps with the 2010 Olympics just around the 
comer there will be enough material to justify a new edition of this book. 

Richard Price (ed.) - Maroon Societies: Rebel Slave Communities in the Americas. John Hopkins University 
Press 1979. 2 nd Edition. 

This book is invaluable in the study of Maroon communities (communities of escaped slaves), and 
despite its age, I am not aware of a better introduction to the subject. It brings together (then) current scholarship, 
earlier important work, and primary texts. The book is divided up into six sections: the Spanish Americas, the 
French Caribbean, The United States, Brazil, Jamaica, and the Guianas. There is much more material in some 
sections (the Guianas and Spanish Americas) than others (only one paper on the United States), reflecting the state 
of scholarship at the time. The articles themselves are widely variant in style and readability, as might be expected. 
The primary sources are often hostile (Guerrilla Warfare: A European Soldier's view by Captain J. G. Stedman, is 
an account of fighting the Maroons of Surinam in the 1770s), although sometimes somewhat sympathetic (as in 
1.3 Hunting the Maroons with Dogs in Cuba by US journalist Demoticus Philalethes who is disgusted by the slave 




hunting practices). The Maroons themselves seldom left written texts themselves, although there are exceptions. 
One interesting one being Guerrilla Warfare: A Bush Negro view, which seems to be oral tradition written down by 
Johannes King in 1885. 

Maroon Societies reflects the disparate experiences of Maroons across the Americas. The accounts in the 
different sections are vastly different. The most important thing that I took away from this book is that the entire 
history of slavery is a history of resistance to slavery by those that were enslaved. The tactics were not always the 
same, although there is a lot of similarity, but there was never a slave society that was not accompanied by 
sabotage, refusal, theft, insurrection and maroonage. As Marcus Rediker later pointed out so well in his The Slave 
Ship: A Human History, the resistance to slavery was primarily by the slaves themselves. This book is a crucial 
resource. 

Ron Sakolsky - Swift Winds (Eberhardt Press, 2009) 

“A backpocket compendium of subversive texts, marvelous manifestos, mutinous rants, outraged ideas, utopian 
dreams, impossible demands and incendiary broadsides strategically aimed at countering the pathos of 
miserabalism with the uncontrollable laughter of the insurgent imagination”. 

1 mention it every time I review anything published by Eberhardt Press, and I mention it again; this book 
is amazingly beautiful. Three colors, beautiful cover and artwork throughout by Anais LaRue. If anything, this may 
be the nicest thing Eberhardt has published so far, which believe me, says a lot. 

rhis is a collection of poetry and prose that Sakolsky has published in Fifth Estate, The Oystercatcher, 
Green Anarchy, Stronger Wine/Madder Music, Race Traitor and even No Quarter. So you may have seen some of 
these writings previously. I’m extremely pleased that Harry Smith's American Dreamscape is included. It was in 
the Surrealist issue of Race Traitor that came out a long way back (1998?), and is excellent Harry Smith is best 
known for The Anthology of American Folk Music (which everyone should listen too), and Sakolsky covers The 
Anthology in this essay along with many of Harry Smith’s other interests: painting, film collage, field recording, the 
occult Kabballah, Jazz, anthropology etc. Not surprisingly this piece also covers Harry Smith's connections to 
Surrealism, of which there are quite a few, and which I knew nothing about When I first read this essay it made me 
dig out The Anthology and listen to it again, which is definitely a good thing. 

Also included is Rocks in My Pillow, which is Sakolsky's excellent critical review of Allan Antliffs 
Anarchy and Art: From The Paris Commune to the Fall of the Berlin Wall. Forme this is everything that a 
critical review should be. It is highly critical and is sometimes harsh, but it doesn't get personal. It is also 
informative; every time he takes Antliff to task for something the attempt is made to remedy the situation with 
information. What Antliff leaves out Ron puts in. I learned more about the intersections of Anarchy and Art from 
reading this essay than from anything else I've read. One of the major issue's that Sakolsky has with this book is its 
omission and antipathy towards Surrealism, but it goes way farther than that. Read this essay. 

rhose are perhaps my two favorite pieces, although I like every single thing in Swift Winds. Also 
included is Lost Utopias which I liked so much that I reprinted it in No Quarter #3, Insurrectionary Radio about 
pirate radio as a tool for insurrection. Demanding the Impossible: an Anarcho-Surrealist Manifesto, Why Misery 
Loves Company, As The Shit Hits The Fan, the extremely humorous The Real Threat To Our Safety (about what to 
do if you encounter a developer in the wild), Surrealist Ferry Demands, and more. This book is highly 
recommended. 

J. F. McGregor & B. Reay (eds.) - Radical Religion in the English Revolution (Oxford University Press, 1984, 
1988). 

Chapters: 

B. Reay - Radicalism and Religion in the English Revolution: an Introduction 

J. F. McGregor - The Baptists: Fount of All Heresy 

Brian Manning - The Levellers and Religion 

G. E. Aylmer - The Religion of Gerrard Winstanley 

J. F. McGregor - Seekers and Ranters 

B. Reay - Quakerism and Society 

Bernard Capp - The Fifth Monarchists and Popular Millenarianism 
Christopher Hill - Irreligion in the 'Puritan' Revolution 

Historians of popular religion during the English Revolution have largely inherited the problems of the 
revolutionaries themselves in attempting to reduce to intelligible order the confusing mass of speculation 
and controversy which followed the collapse of the coercive power of the established church. The 
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it was therefore relatively easy to categorize such denominations as Presbyterian, Independent, and 
Baptist according to their expression of congregational principle. But the disparate range of enthusiastic 
doctrines, not obviously tied to any model of ecclesiastical discipline, created and continues to pose 
considerable problems of interpretation. Enthusiasm may be defined as the immediate guidance of the 
Holy Spirit superseding any worldly or scriptural authority. It was intrinsically individualist, anarchic, 
and generally incompatible with the common discipline of church or sect. (McGregor, 121). 

This book does a great job beginning to introduce some kind of intelligible order to many of the sects and 
loose groupings of religious radicals of the English revolution. A beginning because these are all short, somewhat 
tatoSSy chapters, and also because most of these groups and individuals resist being ordered as much now as 
ISey didSe lM0s-60s. Many if not all the topics covered are subjects of debate, and none of these authors are or 

ciaim to bethe Jordon lea st in North America) radicalism, it is interesting to explore a 

generation of radicals who's expression of politics is intimately tied to religious expression. And yet rmrnyof their 
S id demands are still radical by todays standards, let alone in an era where harsh repression was so 
common Christopher Hill's article points out that sometimes irreligion took on religious terms (and sometimes 
not). In fact mostof these sects and groups were seen by their conservative opponents as signs of creeping apostasy 

and even geism^ ^ ^ ^ World Tumed Upside Down , this book is a good Ruction to this 

fascinating topic. The bibliography is also very useful in pointing m the direction of sources for further study. 

The Buenos Aire, Tragedy: The Last Fight of Severino di Giovanni & Paulo Scarfo (Kate Sharpley Library). 

•‘No discussion of Italian Anarchism, the movement in Argentina or illegalism can pass over Severino di Giovanni 
md his comrades in silence.” So says the back cover of this excellent pamphlet. . 

Hie text is the translation of a long article recounting the story of di Giovanni & Scarfo and a letter from Scarfo s 
I»g4s= anarchist press of the day. I. describe briefly the tackground ofSmntaid. 
Giovanni his activities and those of his close associates (including Scarfo) while underground lollowing the harsh 
recession of the late 1920s followed by the 1930 coup d'etat and military dictatorship. Much more space is devoted 
Scarfo and di Giovanni and the trial and execution. No doubt the lack of information is due to the 
lack of information about clandestine activities, or the potential to incriminate those still in Argentina, but the 
details of the alleged activities of di Giovanni and his gang (as the press characterized them) would be welcome. 
Instead all we have is a list: 

as far as the general public, fed on the crime pages of the hack press, was concerned Sevenno di 
Giovanni had become the hero of an endless spate of crimes, including, the time he was arrested for the 
attack on the Italian consulate in 1928, the attacks on the City Bank, the Boston Bank, the Cathedral and 
the Ford Dealership, the attack on the Provincial Bank in San Martin, the Via Leandro N. Alen bank and 
the La Central Bus Company, the killing of Emilio Lopez Arango in 1929, of Agostino Cremonesi and 
uXt a* the cashier of the Obras Sanitates « 3 October 

company, the raid on the Bank of Avellaneda, the attempted raid on the prison van forthe purpose of 
freeing Alessandro Scarfo and Gomez Oliver (who were not in fact inside it) in 1930, bomb attacks on 
three railway stations last January, not to mention passing counterfeit currency, underground publications. 

True, not all of these were credited to him personally in the detective fiction of the major 
newspapers: but the were chalked up to the 'gang’”(6). 

And what a list it is! Maybe someone will write a book someday, but until then read this pamphlet. 

Hakim Bey - Black Fez Manifesto, & c. 101 pgs(Autonomedia and Garden of Delight, 2008). 

Peter Larnborn Wilson - Gothick Institutions 76pgs(Xexoxial Editions, 2005). 

Peter I amborn Wilson - Cross-Dressing In The Anti-Rent War (Portable Press At Yo-Yo Labs, 2005). 

Black Fez Manifest (BFM) is the first Hakim Bey book since Millennium m 1996(«anptffigOrgy o 
Hemp Eaters which he co-edited in 2004), so for some people this is exciting, myself included. Bey is a nom de 
plume of Peter Larnborn Wilson, who has been writing a steady stream of books m the meantime>rt it wasHakim 
Bey who wrote TAZ, which I'm guessing has had a larger readership than all the Petei' seem 

combined. So this is a big deal. Maybe? Autonomedia hasn't seemed to make much noise about it, nor does rtseem 
like there has been much buzz on the internet. Maybe I just don't look hard enough, or maybe it s because BFM is 
poetry. 






TAZ, Immediatism, and Millennium are all very poetic, but they are poetic prose, not prose poetry. 

Maybe people can’t get past the fact that BFM is a book of poetry. I don't know. If that applies to you then Peter 
Lambom Wilson has written a lot of books that aren't poetry and chances are there is at least one that you haven’t 
read. 

Of course if you have read any of Wilson's poetry you are well prepared for BFM. I'm not sure why it is 
written as Bey and not Wilson, because it is very much in the same vein as Gothic Institutions and Cross-Dressing 
In The Anti-Rent War. Perhaps the name just looked better on the very striking cover. A burning black fez does say 
Hakim Bey I think. 

So the poetry: at its best it’s like a drunken or more ecstatic version of Wilson’s prose writings. It suggests 
dozens of picturesque and intriguing possibilities, failed utopias, revolutionary secret societies, radical histories; 
real, imaginary or most often somewhere in between. The images come fast and furious with many digressions. Or 
often not even digressions, just changes in direction of the stream of consciousness, the original idea left far behind. 
This can be bewildering and frustrating at times, or it can be playful and challenging. The reader is always free to 
return to the fleeting image and explore it themselves. Sometimes Wilson even gives additional suggestions about 
where to look. 

At times the poetry can be too ephemeral and dream-like. The glimpses of poetic possibilities too 
fleeting. W hat could be a respite, a journey into a beautiful garden to rest and recover, can sometimes seem like an 
invitation to retreat from the harsh reality of the world. Sometimes the references can be overwhelming, and I'd like 
to think that I'm pretty familiar with much of what Wilson writes about. But often the balance is about right for me, 
and it is pleasant to be carried with the flow of Wilson poetic stream. 

So, I think this gives you an idea of what you're getting into if you pick up one of these volumes. BFM 
and Gothic Institutions are both available from Autonomedia (autonomedia.com), and Cross-Dressing In The Anti- 
Rent War is available directly from Yo-Yo Labs (yoyolabs.com). I mentioned BFM's striking cover so I should also 
note the back cover of Gothic Institutions, which has a beautiful collage from Wilson. Cross-Dressing In The Anti- 
Rent War is a lovely oversize edition. Check them out if you are so inclined. 






Blue Castle (from Gothic Institutions) 

The idea of the castle 

wants to come true- 

never was a poem so blatant 

in wanting to unwrite itself 

into flesh & stone 

to lose itself as text & find itself 

as castle. 

The Hudson Valley once was fancied 
a kind of pre-industrial Rhineland- 
millionaires bought castles in Europe 
shipped them over & reassembled them 
or copied them out of storybooks- 
I can see one from my kitchen window 
the wind blowing crystals of snow round 
in prismatic swirls of sun 
all the way to the mountain 
& its gothic tower 

These castles are themselves the ideas of 
castles 

they have no history-they're hallucinations 
ruined abbey built to the order of a dream 
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watchtower raised to command a charming 
view 

ancestral halls with no ancestors 
other than Walter Scott, E.T.A. Hoffmann 
or Washington Irving’s Alhambra 

If you forget the vulgarity of the rich bastards 

who paid for these piles 

& take them simply as surrealist balloons- 

if you can carry out an imaginal appropriation 

of the castle & re-inscribe it 

on a new landscape of meaning 

pinetrees snow rocks frozen waterfall- 

then you win the castle 

the idea of the castle 

its icicles & moss 

& the wolfhounds sleeping before a tire place 
the size of your kitchen. 

I thought of a painter of the Hudson River 
School 

who studies with Fuseli or Caspar David 
Friedrich 

travels over Europe, N. Africa, the Holy L an 
particularly inspired by Ireland & Morocco 
returns to New York, hangs around with Cole, 
Church, Durand, Bryant, Irving 
makes a bundle on his landscapes & portraits 
retires to the Catskills & builds a small castle 

in Hibemo-Moorish style: square tower 

of bluestone with windows based on 

some palace in Fez- 

at the top of a hidden clove 

dark with hemlock like the Black Forest 

overlooking a waterfall 

& the luminous blue snow 

of a January twilight 

around 1843-just in time 
for the Anti-Rent War. But our man 
has imbibed the politics of Godwin 
the Luddites & Chartists & Fourier 
he's a friend of Thomas Devyr 
& hides the local Calico Indians 
in the castle when they're on the lam 
after shooting the cruel landlord 
in the winter dusk 

he falls in love with a girl & marries 

into a strange family called the Vonders 

very like the Jukes & Kallikaks 

part Dutch part Delaware Indian part Black 

poaching drinking incestuous mad 

involved in country witchcraft 

or so the townfolk claim- 

his paintings become stranger & stranger 


like Albert Pinkham Ryder 

nobody buys them 

& the local gentry cut him dead 

spreading the rumor that he's drunk & insane 

roistering away stormy nights with the 

Vonders 

or drowsing on laudanum & tincture of Indian 
Hemp 

he paints the castle walls with murals 
of trolls & undines in Catskill landscapes 
Indian burial grounds in moonlight 

After his death the castle falls into decay 
reputed to be haunted & shunned by all- 
the Vonders squat there for generations 
till the Watershed Authority acquires the land 
& tries to re-locate the rustics 
to some housing project. 

In the 1970s the matriarch of the clan 
receives a visit from a wandering emissary 
of AIM or Native American Church 
who convinces her that the Vonders are 
Indians 

& should reclaim their lost heritage. 

Some of them move back to the woods 
& settle around the castle 
where nobody bothers them 
“don’t go up there-the Vonders’ll 
cut yer throat” 

This would be the setting for my gothic tale 

the hero an art historian on the track 

of a forgotten painter-the castle last mentioned 

in a WPA guidebook from the 30s 

someone tells him it burned down 

the public librarian-a nice old lady- 

wams him against the Vonders. Finds an old 

map 

eventually reaches the castle on foot. 

The Vonders are living near it in tarpaper 
shacks 

& Airstream trailers. Perhaps 

they take him prisoner. Perhaps he’s 

befriended 

& released by a beautiful young Vonder. 
Romantic interest. He discovers that the clan 
have taken to acts of malicious vandalism 
against the modem world such as 
blowing up cellphone towers. 

In a fit of enthusiasm he joins them 

seems to become the reincarnation of the artist 

or maybe possessed by his ghost 

obsessed by the castle he moves into the ruins 
works at restoring the murals. 

A few old friends- poets & eco-terrorists- 
trorlr him down and ioin him 





& the Vonders growing marijuana 
distilling moonshine like a little court 
or miniature phalanstery in the forest 
this would be the end of the story 
the last scene shows them setting out 
from the castle to hunt on a winter day 
cold & blue as a heaven of orgone 
diamond azure dazzle of fresh snow 
sharp pinetrees with hawks overhead 
castle in the distance k la Breughel 


This history of a near future is a blue flower 
unattainable but necessary hence tragic 
but to enter the castle would be a true outside 
a forest inside the castle: 
to live a heraldic life 
listening to harp by fireside 
with the forest inside yourself 
a castle for your heart 



David McCumber - Playing off the Rail: A 
Pool Hustler's Journey (Random House, 
1996). 

This looks very much like the sort of 
book that I try to avoid. It has the look of the 
sort of general non-fiction that gets cranked 
out by the hundreds every year by journalists 
and professional writers, most of which aren't 
terrible, but kind of bug me. There are a lot of 
books in the world and it rubs me the wrong 
way when a book is professional, you know, 
kind of ok, but nothing special. Why bother 
writing a book if you're only going to produce 
something that is not bad. Oh yeah, because its 

a paycheck and that's how publishing works. 

Which is why 99% of books published are a 


And ugly covers! Nothing 
interesting about how this book looks. The 
cover kind of reminds me of artwork in a 
Boston Pizza or some other shitty chain 
restaurant, kind of pastel, kind of scrapbooky. 
There is a wad of cash, a cue ball banking off 
the rail towards a ball which is floating in the 
air with the triangular rack thingee above a 
road map. There is also a faux vintage picture 
of a silhouette at a pool table. Not the worst 
cover I've seen, but definitely in keeping with 
my first impressions. Also, despite the subtitle 
this is not the memoirs of a pool hustler, but 
rather a book by a journalist who followed a 
pool hustler around the country on a road trip. 

Luckily this book is nothing like I 
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professional journalist, but he is also a life 
long pool player and fan. So we have a book 
not written with detached and boring 
professionalism, but rather with passion and a 
little style. McCumber traveled as a stakehorse 
for a friend who ran a billiards hall and was 
also a pool hustler. Playing off the Rail is a 
chronicle of them traveling across the US 
(even stopping in Vancouver and Toronto) in 
search of action, namely high stakes pool 
games. McCumber doesn't sugar coat or 
romanticize the cheap motels, long train rides 
or drives. Nor the long hours sitting in a pool 
hall, drinking coffee, trying to hustle up a 
game. What I like about Playing off the Rails 
is McCumbePs relationship with his stake, 

Tony Annigoni. Their constant needling, 
taking little jabs at each other, gambling with 
each other when they can’t find a game. The 
other hustlers and professional pool players 
provide a lot of color, and McCumber offers 
some insight into the psychology of gambling. 
One incident in the book involves a player 
getting kicked out of a casino where a 
tournament is happening so he can't 
participate. He takes all the money he can 
raise, pawiis his jewelry and bets it all, 
essentially his net worth on a football game, 
threatening to kill himself if he looses. He 
wins and has a party with his $19,000 in 
winnings. 

I was less interested in some of the 
details about individual games. Sometimes it 
added to the narrative, but I'm not super 
interested in pool, so I occasionally skimmed. 
Not necessarily a knock at the book, just an 
acknowledgment that an interest in billiards 
and pool will likely increase your interest. For 
me, an interest in the shady side of society, 
and in gambling made this book worthwhile, if 
not excellent. 

Communicating Vessels Issue 19 
(Winter/Spring 2008) 53pp half legal. 

Anthony brings us another excellent 
issue of his longstanding and interesting 
publication out of Portland, OR. This is 
another issue printed by Eberhardt Press who 
continue to set the bar amazingly high for 
Anarchist and DIY publishing projects. This is 
a beautiful zine. The cover is three colors and 
amazing. 

This issue is of even more of a 
literary bent than previous issues. It reprints a 
short play and an article from Josef Weber's 
journal Contemporary Issues, both from 


1950, essays on literature and drama by Paul 
Goodman and Kenneth Rexroth respectively, 
and poetry from Kenneth Patchen and from 
the tomb of King Antuf (from 2700 BCE). It 
also has pieces by Anthony on his experiences 
as a potential juror, “A Critical Look at the 
Left's Flirtation with Islamic 
Fundamentalism”, his visit to Portland Art 
Museum's Rembrandt Exhibit, recommended 
reading, and a reflection on the perils of 
independent publishing. Nice artwork too 
throughout. Anthony's perspective is not easy 
to pigeon hole, influenced by left communism 
and anarchism, as well as many other things, 
not to mention literature. I hope that anyone 
could find things of interest in 
Communicating Vessels. Also refreshing, no 
email, no webpage. 3527 NE 15 th Avenue, 
#127/ Portland, OR / 97212 / USA. $3 ppd 
US, in cash or stamps. A bit more from 
Canada. Also available from Eberhardt Press 
(eberhardtpress.org) or Little Black Cart 
(littleblackcart.com). 

Russell “Maroon* Shoats/z-The Real 
Resistance to Slavery in North America. 
24pp. 

This short pamphlet is a good introduction to 
the subject of Maroon communities in the 
United States. It focuses on the Great Dismal 
Swamp, the Seminole and the Seminole wars, 
and the Underground Railroad. Far from being 
a dispassionate academic account Shoatz 
focuses on the relevance of this suppressed 
history to contemporary struggles. As a long 
time Black Liberation Army political prisoner 
Shoatz knows the importance of history, not 
as an abstract exercise but as part of daily 
resistance to this racist system. Free Russell 
“Maroon” Shoatz and all prisoners. And read 
this pamphlet too, especially if you are 
completely unfamiliar with the history of 
Maroons in the United States. 

The Oyster Catcher #4 (May 2007) <& #5 
(May 2008). 

Edited by Ron Sakolsky, The Oyster Catcher 
is an annual zine published in time for May 
Day. And it is always good. I would 

recommend every issue so far, and I doubt 
that will change for future issues. The Oyster 
Catcher is a collage of sorts, placing poetry 
next to local (to Denman Island but also to the 
rest of B.C.) radical history, Utopian fancies, 
radical ecology and naturalism (often dealing 
with the zine's totem bird, the oystercatcher). 








surrealist games, anarchist fiction, and much 
more. Anyone with a more than passing 
familiarity with Ron Sakolsky’s writings will 
not be at all surprised by this, as his interests 
are wide and varied. The Oystercatcher seems 
to be a perfect format to bring these ideas 
together with the help of a wide cast of co¬ 
conspirators. 

Issue four has a tantalizing excerpt form Peter 
Lambom Wilson’s Green Hermeticism, 

Stronger Wine, Madder Music by Wolfi 
Landstreicher (who has now put out an issue 
of a zine by the same name), Larry Gambone 
writing about the IWW and Rebel Worker, 

Postcard From Cumberland: Mayday Then 
and Now by Ron Sakolsky, reminiscence 
about the Vancouver Yippies by retired Yippie 
Bob Sarti, Fiction by Ron Sakolsky, and 
poetry by Ron, Sheila Nopper, Monte Merrick 
and Bob Sarti. 

Issue five has an excellent article about the 
history of national parks and the dispossession 
of Native land by Sea Weed, as well as a 
review of Larry Gambone's pamphlet about 
resistance to the Comox Air Base. Also 
excellent is Dan La Coss’ Sun Ra’s Radical 
Utopian Vision. Also featured is the MudGirls 

The End 


Manifesto by Julie Chadwick (‘‘The MudGirls 
collective is an all-woman natural building 
collective from Lasqueti Island”), Further 
Illuminations on the Marvellous 
Oystercatcher by Sheila Nopper (about the 
sex lives of these wonderful birds), Ron 
Sakolsky on Two Games From the London 
International Festival of Surrealism, Excerpts 
from a novel in progress about the Yippies by 
Bob Satri, and poetry by Ron and Therese 
Renaud. 

The content in Oy stercatcher is really 
excellent It is great to see a zine with a 
unique vision that consistently delivers 
engaging content Really. I’ve read every word 
in all five issues of Oystercatcher. Obviously I 
didn’t agree with everything, which after all 
isn’t the point but it was all worth reading. 
Even zines I really like have some chaff. Also, 
Oystercatcher is a very handsome zine. It is 
cut and paste and obviously not computer 
generated. It is well laid out and has nice 
illustrations, often beautiful wood or lino cuts. 
Oystercatcher really uses the fullsize format 
well. From cover to cover Ron and company 
are putting out a great zine, so read it! 


There are a number of books and pamphlets that are quite good that I didn’t have time to review. 

Aragom!, Nihilism Anarchy and the 21 rt Century 
Aragoml, Anarchy and Nihilism: Consequences 

Federici, Silvia, Caliban and the Witch: Women, The Body, and Primitive Accumulation (Autonomedia, 2004). 
Femandex, Ronald, Los Macheteros: The Wells Fargo Robbery and the Violent Struggle for Puerto Rican 
Independence (Prentice Hall, 1987). 

Humphrey, Chris, The Politics of Carnival: Festive Misrule in Medieval England (Manchester University Press, 

2001 ). 

Linebaugh, Peter, The Magna Carta Manifesto: Liberties and Commons For All (University of California Press, 
2008). 

Maurer, David, The Big Con: The Story of the Confidence Man (Anchor Books, 1999). 

Thompson, E.P. & Peter Linebaugh et al., Albion’s Fatal Tree: Crime and Society in Eighteenth-Century 
England (Allen Lane, 1975). 

Wiles, David, The Early Plays of Robin Hood (D.S.Brewer, 1970). 

The No Quarter Family Tree in Chronological Order: 

No Quarter #1 (An Anarchist Zine About Pirates) Jan 2006, From Idle Hands The Devil’s Work: Radical 
Interpretations of Halloween #1 (Sept 2006), No Quarter #2 (An Anarchist Zine about Pirates, Brigands, and 
Millenarian Revolt) April 2007, No Quarter #3 (A Zine About Radical History) April 2008, No Quarter #3.5 (Bad 
Man Ballads) April 2008 , No Quarter #4 April 2009, No Quarter #4.5 (The Politics of Carnival), Trevor Bark - 
Crime Becomes Custom Custom Becomes Crime (No Quarter Pamphlet Series 002), Omasius Gorgut - Poor Man’s 
Heaven The Land of Cokaygne: A 14 th Century Utopian Vision (No Quarter Pamphlet Series 003) ???. 

Thanks to Anja Kirschner, Ron Sakolsky, tictac, N.N., Alex and Past Tense / South London Radical History 
Group, Breviary Stuff (wwAv.thewildbeast.co.uk/wordpress), Bristol Radical History Group, S Leplage, Doug Imrie, 
Paul Garon, David Roediger and Kate Khatib, Trevor Bark and especially cdb. Also, thanks to you and everyone 
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“Fare ye well. Clap your hands in token of gladness, live careless and drink all out, ye trusty 
servants and solemn ministers of folly.” - Erasmus 
















